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Rotes. 


THE ATHANASIAN CREED: THE DANGER OF 

COMPENDIUMS IN MATTERS OF AUTHORITY. 

Popular books—books to make things plain and 
easy of access—may mislead (1) either from their 
plan being misunderstood, (2) or their information 

ving inaccurate. Of the former (1) Cardwell’s 

wo Liturgies is a striking example as misunder- 
stood by the judges in the Knightsbridge case, 
who were led by it into their grave literary blunder 
in the matter of the Consecration prayer. They 
went to Cardwell instead of going to the book 
itself ; and so, from ignorance of his arrangement, 
fell into the trap unwittingly laid for them, and 
have in consequence raised over themselves a 
mound of mirth unto this day. They sought but 
saw not, because they sought not aright. 

Of the latter (2) Sir William Palmer’s Origines 
Titurgice has latterly afforded a pregnant proof. 
The dignitaries in and about Convocation, while 
discussing the Athanasian Creed, affirmed, or 
acquiesced in the affirmation, that the Creed in 

land, in the old time before the Reformation, 
Was called the Psalm Quicunque rult, and said 





only on Sundays—on some Sundays—at an obscure 
service as a common Sunday Psalm. Whence did | 
they get this? From Palmer (Origines Liturgice, 


vol. i. pp. 233-4), who twice asserts what is con- 
trary to fact concerning the “Symbolum Athanasii” 
(for such is the heading of the Creed in Sarum) : 
“The Athanasian Creed, termed Psalmus Qui- 
cunque vult, was sung on Sundays... was only 
recited on Sundays, according to the offices of 
Sarum and other English churches, and on other 
days nothing was appointed instead of it.” A 
congeries of error! Had Sir William looked a 
little forward, both in Salisbury and York, he 
would have found its use provided for, not on 
Sundays only, but on every day of the week, and 
so might have saved the dignitaries their stumble. 
One compendium proved their rock of offence. 
Another, their old friend Dr. Burton’s compendious 
volume of Primers (Oxford, 1834), might have kept 
them straight. Had they consulted him they 
would have discovered (p. 325), set out at full, at 
the very head and front of Bishop Hilsey’s Primer 
(1539), “The Symbol or Creed of the Great 
Doctor Athanasius. Daily read in the Church.” 
This, as testimony borne to the practice of the 
Church of England ten years before 1549, when 
taken in conjunction with the rubrics of Salisbury 
and of York, must surely set the matter at rest. 

As to the obscurity of the service at which the 
Creed was said. Prime was the layman’s matins, 
the service which people were urged to attend in 
their parish churches, with tierce, following prime, 
before mass on Sundays and greater holydays. As 
in religious houses the novices and labourers of 
the house attended prime on weekdays, before 
going out to their daily labour on the glebe, and 
on Sundays and holydays, before they heard tierce 
and mass, they must soon have known the service 
and its Creed by heart. 

In referring to an English authority for an 
English practice no doubt the dignitaries acted 
honestly, though, as it turned out, unfortunately. 
Had they thought proper to look a little further 
afield, they would have found Bona telling them 
(sub “ Symbolo Athanasii,” in De Singulis partibus 
Divine Psalmodiea, § xviii. p. 863, Anty., 1677), 
“Olim quotidie ad primam cantabatur.” In De 
Variis Ritibus Div. Psalm., § v. p. 897, “De Ritu 
Carthusianorum,” he says, “Ad primam dicunt 
quotidie symbolum Athanasii.” In the same De 
Var. Rit. Div. Psal., p. 900, “De Ritu Ambro- 
siano,” we have “Sequitur Epistolella ut vocant cum 
responsorio brevi, cui statim quotidie subditur sym- 
bolum Athanasii.” They would have seen Guyetus, 
had they turned to him, writing, “In omnibus 
antiquis Breviariis quotidie dicebatur,” sc. “sym- 
bolum Athanasii” (Heortologia, Venet., 1729, De 
Ordinando Officio, cap. xix. quest. v. p. 207); while 
Grancolas (Latine, Venet., 1734, Commentarius 
Historicus in Romanum Breviariwm, cap. xxxv. 
p. 108) writes, “ Honorius Augustudunensis, 1. 2, 
cap. 19, refert in quibusdam ecclesiis quotidie ad 
primam cum oratione Trinitatis, ‘Omnipotens qui 
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dedisti famulis vere Trinitatis,’ &c., recitatum 
fuisse.” And lower down he cites, “ Explanationem 
symboli S. Athanasii, quod ad primam quotidie ca- 
nitur. Idem videre est in ordinarioS. Apri Tullensis : 
atque in consuetudinibus Cluniacensibus ab Ulrico 
collectia, 1. 9, c. 3, ‘ Quicunque nullo die omittitur 
a nobis, sed in privatis diebus simul cum aliis 
Psalmis ; in Dominica post preces,’ i.e. post Psalmos 
quotidie dicebatur, et Dominicis post preces. 
Carthusiani quoque illud quotidie recitant, post 
Psalmos hore prim, sicuti etiam Ecclesia Seno- 
nensis.” I should add that Azevedo (De Divino 
Officio, Venet., 1783, Pars ii., “ Exercitationes 
Ecclesiasticee Secunde Partis.” Exercitatio xx., 
“De Symbolo Athanasii,” p. 797) corroborates Bona 
above, and so would many others, had I space to 
cite them. And to Salisbury, York, Aberdeen, 
and those referred to in the commentators quoted, 
it may not be amiss to append, as a sample of 
other old churches, Paris (Brev., 1557), at daily 
prime, “Symbolum Athanasii”; the Carthusians 
(Brev., Lugduni, 1642), as referred to above 
by Grancolas; and, indeed, a myriad of old 
books beside those of the churches of Sens, of 
Besancon (Brev., Par., 1565), of Aix (Lugd., cire. 
1500), and of Angers (MS.), all of them older, or 
representing books older, than the days when 
Cranmer innovated in the matter of the Creed of 
St. Athanasius. But enough has been adduced to 
show the lurking dangers of compendiums in 
points of authority and literature. 
Spero Metiora. 


TENNYSON’S IDYLLS: “GERAINT AND ENID.” 
(Concluded from p. 2.) 

For some mysterious reason the Laureate has 
chosen to dislocate the order of the tale. He 
begins with the home life of the newly married 
pet the causeless jealousy of the bridegroom, and 

is command to Enid to clothe herself in her faded 
silk, for he means her to ride with him into the wil- 
derness. We are then taken back three years, and 
are told the way that Geraint both wooed and 
won his beautiful Enid, who was taken to court, 
where the queen herself gave the young spouse her 
bridal attire. Again the narrative is broken, and 
the reader must go back to the order of Geraint 
to his bride to dress herself in mean attire and 
accompany him on horseback wherever he chose 
to go. We are again to take up the tale by 
passing over all the first part after the 145th line 
to the last three lines, which connect the tale 
with part ii. 

This dislocation answers no good purpose, but 
only obscures the tale. Homer, Virgil, Milton, 
and others, it is true, begin in medias res, and 
fetch up the antecedent parts by relating them to 
some host or guest, but there is no such artifice 
here. All the parts are told historically, but the 








poet has chosen to arrange his parts 2, 1, 3, instead 
of 1, 2, 3; and this being the case, the reader 
must begin with line 145 and read to within ten 
lines of the end of part i., then turn to the fifth 
line and read to the point from which he started. 
It begins with “ Arthur held his court at Caerleon 
on Usk”; goes on to the wooing of Enid, her 
leaving home, her welcome at court, and her 
wedding “with all ceremony”; then, turning to 
line 5, we are told “Geraint loved his young wife 
dearly,” but a misunderstanding arose, and he 
commanded her to accompany him to the wilder- 
ness ; then skipping from line 145 to the close of 
part i., the fragments are pieced together and the 
tale continued. 

After sojourning in the court three years, Geraint 
returned home with his young wife. 


Mabinogion.—And he began to love ease and pleasure 
...and took no delight in tournaments as he had done 
formerly, but liked to continue in the palace, and gave 
up hunting end his other amusements...And there was 
murmuring and scoffing...among the people...on account 
of his relinquishing everything for the love of his wife. 

Tennyson.— He grew 

Forgetful of the falcon and the hunt, 

Forgetful of the tilts and tournaments... 

And...the people...began to scoff him 

As a prince whose manhood was all gone 

And molten down to mere uxoriousness. 


Mabinogion.—And Erbin...spoke unto Enid, and in- 
quired whether it was she that had caused him to act 
thus....“ Not I,” she said; “there is nothing more hate- 
ful to me.”...But it was hard for her to own this to 
Geraint...and she was very sorrowful. 

Tennyson.—[{This rumour being told her) saddened 
her... 

And day by day she thought to tell Geraint, 

But could not 

While he that watched her eadden was the more 

Suspicious that her nature had a taint. 


Mabinogion.—One morning in the summer time they 
were upon their couch...and the sun shone upon it...and 
the clothes slipped from off his arms and breast, and he 
was asleep...And Enid gazed upon his marvellous beauty, 
and said, “ Alas! am I the cause that these arms and 
this breast have lost their manliness ?”... And as she spoke 
the tears dropped from her eyes, and fell on his breast... 
and woke him. 

Tennyson —At last it chanced that on a summer 
morn 

(They sleeping each by either) the new sun 

Beat thro’ the...casement. 

And moving he cast the clothes aside... 

And Enid woke, and sat beside the couch 

Admiring him...and said, 

*O noble breast and all puissant arms, 

Am I the cause that all your force is gone?”’... 

And the strong passion in her made her weep 

True tears upon his broad and naked breast, 

And these awoke him. 


Mabinogion.—And he thought that she wept and 
spoke thus because she loved some other man more than 
him...and he was troubled in mind, and called his squire, 
and when he came, “ Go quickly,” said he, “ and prepare 
my horse and arms; and do thou arise,” he eaid to Enid, 
“and clothe thyself in thy worst riding dress, and evil 
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betide me if thou returnest here until thou knowest 
whether I have really lost my manliness.” 
Tennyson.— And he thought, 

“She is not faithful to me, and I see her 

Weeping for some gay knight in Arthur's hall.” 

At this...he shook his drowsy squire, and cried, 

“My charger and her palfrey” ; then to her, 

« Put on thy worst and meanest dress 

And ride with me.” 

We must now skip over some 700 lines of the 
poem for the continuation. Towards the close of 
part i. five lines are repeated, beginning, “ Remem- 
bering how first he came to her drest in that dress,” 
and at this point the narrative is continued. In 
both versions Geraint commands Enid to ride far 
in advance and not to speak to him, and he takes 
her over rough roads through tangles haunted by 
robbers. From time to time, being in advance, 
Enid hears some lurking gang arrange to attack 
Geraint and steal the horses, and she gives him 
warning. He chides her for speaking, overthrows 
every attacking party, and gives the horses to 
Enid to drive forward, till at last she has quite a 
string of them, and becomes faint and weary, sick 
at heart, and almost ready to die. At length— 

Mabinogion.—They left the wood, and came to an 
open country with meadows on one hand, and mowers 
mowing the meadows...And there came a slender stripling 
with a satchel...and a small blue pitcher in his hand. [it 
was the noonday meal for the mowers, but the lad gave 
the provisions to the prince and lady). And Geraint said 
to him, “Take thou whichever horse and arms thou 
choosest in payment of thy service.”...“ This would be 
ample,” said the youth, “ to repay much greater services 
than I have rendered to thee.” 

Tennyson.—So thro’ the green gloom of the wood 
they past, 

And issuing under open heaven, beheld 

a meadow...and mowers mowing in it. 

And there came a fair-haired youth, that in his hand 

Bare victuals for the mowers... 

These were given to the prince and lady, and then 

Geraint said to the lad } 

“ Boy...take a horse and arms for guerdon.”... 

“ My lord, you overpay me,”...said the boy. 

The boy then asked them to come to his master’s 
house, where they would find a welcome; but 
Geraint declined to do so, and said— 

Mabinogion.—*“ Go to the town and take a lodging for 
me...and see that it is commodious for the horses also.” 

Tennyson.--“ Go hire some...chamber for the night 

And stalling for the horses,” 

This was done. And Geraint commanded Enid 
to keep as far off from him as the chamber would 
allow. While there, the master of the youth 
visited Geraint, and Geraint gave him a banquet, 
and told the host he might invite as many of his 
friends and neighbours as he liked to dinner, and 
he (Geraint) would pay the expense of their enter- 
tainment. When the meal was over, the guest 


asked permission to pay his respects to the lady, 
and, seeing how neglected she was, proposed that 
she should elope with him, promising that he 
would love and cherish her. 


His words were so 





ardent and he was so far gone in intoxication that 
Enid thought it would be no use thwarting him, 
and said, if he really wished it, the best plan would 
be for him to come early in the morning and carry 
her off by force, and to this he assented. It was 
now bedtime ; and while Geraint was asleep, Enid 
noiselessly laid his armour in readiness. 


Mabinogion.—And though fearful of her errand, she 
came to his side and spoke softly, saying, ‘‘ My lord, ari-e 
and clothe thyself.”... And thenshe told him all the earl had 
said to her...And he took warning and clothed himself... 
and he said, “ Bid the host come here,” and the man 
came, “Dost know how much I owe thee, friend?” 
asked Geraint. “I think but little.” “Take the eleven 
horses and the armour for the debt.” “ Heaven reward 
thee,” said the host, “ but I have not spent the worth of 
one.’ “For that reason,” said Geraint, “ thou wilt be 
the richer.” 

Tennyson.—Then breaking his command of silence 

given, 

She told him all that earl Limours had said... 

Then issuing armed he found the host, and cried, 

“ Thy reckoning, friend.” And ere he learnt it, “ Take 

Five horses and their armour.” And the host 

..answered amazed, “I scarce have spent the worth 

of one.” 

“ Ye will be all the wealthier,” said the prince. 

On they rode, till Enid observed through the 
mist a knight riding after them, and she warned 
Geraint, and when the knight came up— 

Mabinogion.—Geraint turned on him, and struck him 
with his lance upon the centre of his shield, so that the 
shield was split...and he himself thrown over the horse’s 
crupper to the ground, in peril of his life. 

Tennyson.— And in the moment after, wild Limours... 
Dashed on Geraint, who closed with him, and bore 
Down [s/c] by the length of lance and arm beyond 
The crupper, and so left him stunned. 

At length they came in contact with King 
Arthur and tarried awhile with him, and the evil 
spirit of Geraint gradually gave way. 

Mabinogion.—Then Geraint went to his own domains, 
and henceforth reigned prosperously ; and his fame and 
splendour lasted with renown and honour both to him 
and Enid from that time forth. 

Tennyson.—Thence after tarrying for a space, they 

rode 

...to their own land. 

And being ever foremost in the chase, 

And victor at the tilt and tournament, 

They called him the “ Great Prince,” 

And Enid a grateful people named 

** Enid the Good.”...Nor did he doubt her more, 

But rested on her fealty, till he crowned 

A happy life with a fair death. 

Perhaps I may be allowed to state that 
the second part of Tennyson’s Geraint and Enid 
appears to me by far the best portion of all 
the idylls. It is better poetry and of a higher 
type. The first part is too close a copy of the 
prose story, and the dislocation alluded to above 
is a fatal blemish. As part ii. of Geraint and 
Enid is the best, the idyll called Gareth and 
Lynette is undoubtedly the worst, as the whole 
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scope of the beautiful allegory has been misunder- 
stood and sadly perverted by the poet. 
E. Copuam Brewer. 
Livant. 


THOMAS TYRWHITT. 

See Ruhnkenii Epistole ad Wyttenbachium (ed. 
Kraft), pp. 24, 26, 35, 45, 159, 166 ; F. A. Wolf, 
Liter. Analekten, ii. 2, art. 12=iv. 549-57. He 
made Ruhnken’s acquaintance at Paris (Wytten- 
bach, Vita Ruhnkenw, p. 71, edit. 1799—pp. 123 
seq. edit. Bergman). His essay De Babrio, Lond., 
T. Payne, 1776, 8vo. An auctarium appended to 
his edition of Orpheus De Lapidibus. Both essay 
and auctarium reprinted by Harles, Erlangen, 
1785, 8vo. Cf. Fabricius-Harles, Bibliotheca 
(rreca, i. 629 ; Saxe, Onomasticon, vii. 173 seq. ; 
Ruhnken in Biblioth. Crit., pt. iv. pp. 85 seq., 
134-5. His edit. of Aristotle’s Poet., Oxf., 1794, 
4to. ; second edit. ibid., 1794, Svo.; third edit. 
ibid., 1806, 8vo., 7s., Lp. 21s. ; fourth edit. ibid., 
1817 ; fifth edit. ibid., 1827. Thomas Burgess de- 
dicates to him his edition of Dawes’s Miscell. Crit., 
Oxf., 1781, “honoris causa et grati animi testi- 
monio.” His “note breves ad Dial. de Orat. 
margini edit. Lipsii, Antv., 1627, et Broterii 
apposite, quas descripsere Thomas Kidd in pref. 
ad Opuscula Ruhnkenii,” Lond., 1807, Ixix seq. ; 
Seebode in Archiv fiir Philologie und Padagogik, 
1824, i. 796 seq.; Dronke in his edit. of Tac. Dial. 
Cf. Dalzel, Anal. Maiora, i.” (2) 158, 171, 11.4 (2) 
37, 180; Kidd’s preface to Porson’s Tracts, xcv 
seq.; Chalmers; Watt; Biographie Universelle ; 
Hofer, Biographie Générale; above all, the Lit. 
Anecd. and Int. Illustr. of John Nichols. Monk, 
in his Alcestis, gives from B. M. Tyrwhitt’s MS. 
conjectures. 

In 1814 the Cambridge press promised a pub- 
lication which would still be grateful to the learned 
world, and on which the sister press might at this 
day well employ one of the many rising Oxford 
scholars (Mus. Crit., i. 416) : “It is in contempla- 
tion to reprint in one velume Tyrwhitt’s Disser- 
tation on Babrius, his edition of Pseudorpheus 
wept Aiwv, his Notes on Euripides and on Strabo, 
and his other smaller pieces of a classical nature.” 

We are indebted to the pert ignorance of the 
Edinburgh Review (No. 28, article on Falconer’s 
Strabo) for one of the most interesting notices of 
Tyrwhitt (Copleston, A Reply to the Calumnies of 
the Edinburgh Review against Oxford, second edit., 
Oxf., 1810). The reviewer had called Falconer 
“a distinguished graduate, selected from the whole 
body, at an advanced period of life, to conduct the 
greatest work that it had undertaken for more 
than a century preceding.” Copleston retorts 
(p. 40) :— 

“ The truth is, the editor never was a graduate ; he was 
not a member of the university when he undertook this 
work ; he was not then at an advanced period of life ; he 





resided here a little more than a twelvemonth during the 
progress of it, chiefly that he might enjoy the society of 
literary men and the use of the libraries.” 


To make the balance true, the power whose man- 
date conferred on Falconer a degree, ejected, like 
another Lord Manchester, poor Tyrwhitt from his 
Alma Mater (Copleston, p. 34). 


“Certain it is, that no such attempt has been made 
since, except in the single and minute, but very success. 
ful instance of Aristotle’s Poetics, which was produced 
by an auxiliary volunteer, residing in the metropolis, 
engaged in business, and never secluded from the avoea- 
tions of society. By not enjoying the leisure, perhaps, 
he never contracted the indolence or apathy of a monk, 
but preserved the activity even by the distraction of his 
faculties. His name stands in the title-page plain 
Thomas Tyrwhitt—without any decorative adjunct or 
title of degree—though it would have done honour to 
the proudest which the most exalted seat of learning 
could bestow.” 

Copleston retorts (pp. 34-5) :— 

“ Lest it should be imagined that there is any truth in 
what the reviewer intimates, that Tyrwhitt took no 
degree at Oxford, and was not even a member of the 
university, I will add a very brief summary of facts and 
dates concerning that illustrious critic. 

“ He was born in 1730; came from Eton to Queen’s 
College, Oxford, 1747; took the degree of B.A. in 1750; 
was elected fellow of Merton College in 1755; took the 
degree of M.A. in 1756; and remained fellow of that 
college seven years (7.¢. till 1762), when he was made 
Clerk of the House of Commons and resigned liis fellow- 
ship. He quitted all public employment in 1768; from 
which time till his death in 1786 he occupied himself 
chiefly in critical and oiher literary studies, to which the 
greater part of his former life had been devoted. His 
Poetics is a posthumous publication from unfinished 
notes, and the title-page was, of course, arranged by 
another hand.” 

Again, speaking of the Strabo (pp. 98-100) :— 

“The excellence of Tyrwhitt’s conjectural emenda- 
tions is acknowledged by the reviewer; although he is 
studious to deprive Oxford of all share of the credit. 
Even here his evil genius of ignorance haunts him every 
step he takes. He asks why they were not published in 
one small supplementary volume. The answer is, they 
have been printed in a small volume, as every pretender 
to exact Greek criticism ought to know, twice already: 
once in London in 1783, which edition is quoted by 
Schweighaeuser in his notes to Polybius, and once by 
Harles in 1788, from which the French translators have 
taken his conjectures, as far as they have gone, and in 
general adopted them, with acknowledgments of their 
ingenuity. 

“ The reviewer praises these emendations highly, and, 
out of near two hundred, selects six as being particularly 
ingenious, and as having been confirmed by manuscripts 
collated since his death. The first and last of these six 
have had no confirmation whatever from manuscripts ; 
the first is not so much a conjecture as an adoption of 
the sense given in the old Latin translation ; the third is 
only partially confirmed: and the second and fourth 
have no pretensions to superior sagacity, as I will leave 
it to any one conversant in these matters to determine. 
How unaccountable all this! when, in the imperfect 
reading which I have myself given to the notes, I have 
found above twelve very ingenious ones positively con- 
firmed, as many partially confirmed, and at least twenty, 
far exceeding those selected by him in acuteness and 
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ingenuity, not yet confirmed, but bearing the strongest 
marks of probability.” 
In a note Copleston specifies the emendations to 
which he refers. Joun E. B. Mayor. 
Cambridge. 


ANOTHER OLD ENGLISH JEST OF ASIATIC 
ORIGIN, 

The following is the twenty-first anecdote in 
Taylor's Wit and Mirth (see Shakspeare Jest- Books, 
edited by Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt) :— 

“A country fellow (that had not walked much in streets 
that were paved) came to London, where a dog came 
suddenly out of a house, and furiously ranat him. The 
fellow stooped to take up a stone to cast at the dog, and 
finding them all fast rammed or paved in the ground, 
quoth he: ‘ What a strange country am I in, where the 
people tie up the stones and let the dogs loose! ’"’ 

Curiously enough, what seems to be the original 
of this droll story is found in the Gulistan, or 
Rose-Garden, of the Persian poet Saadi (chap. iv. 
tale 10), where it is related somewhat as follows : 

A poor peasant presented himself before the 
chief of a gang of robbers, and recited verses in 
his praise. The robber chief, instead of rewarding 
the poet, caused him to be stripped of his clothes 
and driven out of the village. The dogs attacking 
him in his rear, he tried to take up some stones, 
but they were frozen to the ground. Thus dis- 
tressed, he exclaimed, “ What a vile set of men 
are these, who set loose the dogs and fasten the 
stones!” The chief, having heard him from a 
window, laughed, and said, “O wise man, ask 
a boon of me.” “I want my own garment,” said 
the poet, “ if you vouchsafe it,” and so on. In the 
sequel he gets back his gown and goes away, “a 
sadder and a wiser man.” 

This story, by the way, Saadi places in his chapter 
or section entitled “The Advantages of Tacitur- 
nity,” and a very instructive tale it is on that 
subject,— 

“When poets say, ‘I've written fifty rhymes,’ 

They make you dread that they 'Il recite them too !” 

I do not think it likely that this story is told in 
any English jest-book printed before Taylor’s Wit 
and Mirth, which, indeed, is the most original of 
all our old books of facetie. How, then, came it 
into England? Taylor tells us in his title-page 
that his stories were “chargeably collected out of 
Taverns, Ordinaries, Inns, Bowling-greens and 
alleys, Ale-houses, Tobacco-shops, High-ways and 
Water-ways”; and Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt justly 
remarks that “taverns and pot-houses supplied 
Taylor, no doubt, with a large proportion of the 
matter for his Wit and Mirth.” But if this tale 
be not found in any earlier English jest-book, how 
came it to be an ale-house jest in Taylor’s time ? 

A more general question, how Saadi’s little story 
tame into Europe, is not so difficult to answer. It 
must have come, as hundreds of other Asiatic 








stories, “merry and tragical, tedious and brief,” 
migrated westward during the Middle Ages, 
through the Moors of Spain, who held regular 
intercourse with their co-religionists in northern 
Africa and in Asia; European intercourse with 
the Saracens during the Crusades, and, afterwards, 
through the hordes of pilgrims that flocked to the 
Holy Land; and through the merchants of the 
Venetian Republic, who for a long period carried 
on an extensive trade with Syria and Egypt, and 
who must have “imported,” along with their rich 
bales of merchandise, still more precious treasures 
of Oriental fiction, of which the early Italian 
novelists probably made good use. 

Now, 1 have a shrewd suspicion that Saadi’s 
story of the poor poet and the dogs is to be found 
in either of the two famed books of facetie— 
Arlotto and Poggius. Perhaps some correspondent 
of “N. & Q.” would kindly state whether I am 
correct in this conjecture. To some “ outsiders” 
this may be thought a very long note about a very 
small matter; but to readers and correspondents 
of “N. & Q.,” at least, the tracing of the migra- 
tions and transformations of popular tales and 
fictions must be peculiarly interesting. 

W. A. Crovstoy. 
[See * N. & Q.,” 5" S. xi. 302, 382, 426.] 





“ Encyctop£p1a Britannica,” ninth edit., art. 
“Bibliography : Anonymous and Pseudonymous 
Works.”—The writer of this article says: “In 
England the practice of anonymous writing, in 
spite of the example of journalism, las never 
largely prevailed.” I should much like to know 
upon what data this opinion of the encyclopedist 
is founded. It seems to me that there is not only 
no foundation for it, but that it is contrary to the 
fact. When the late Mr. Halkett’s book appears 
with Mr. Laing’s additions it will disclose an 
amount of anonymous literature that will surprise 
those who have not devoted some attention to the 
subject. The writer adds : “ Works of this class, 
however, are most applicable to countries in which 
the liberty of the press has been most restricted” 
(p. 658, ninth edit., an opinion adopted from the 
eighth edit., p. 712). I believe it will also be 
found that the liberty of the press of this country 
was at one time sufficiently restricted for shoals of 
anonymous publications to thrive, if, indeed, re- 
striction has anything to do with the matter. 

On the same page we find that Voltaire “ him- 
self wrote several works anonymously.” This is a 
very modest way of stating it. The fact is that 


Voltaire wrote not only several, but dozens of 
works without his name, five columns of index 
being required to enumerate them in Quérard’s 
Bibliographie Voltairienne. 

The last edition (1872) of Barbier is spoken of as 
It has never been completed, 


a complete work. 
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A part was issued in 1877, and nothing has 
appeared since. The last edition of the Superche- 
ries Littéraires Dévoilées, which is complete, is 
not referred to at all, only the first edition being 
mentioned. These are no doubt slight matters 
when the magnitude and excellence of the articles 
in the Encyclopedia are considered. 

Otpnar Hams. 


A Rare Tract.—The following cutting from 
the Eveter and Plymouth Gazette of the 16th inst., 
will doubtless be highly interesting to the readers 
of “N. & Q”:— 

“Txeasure Trove In THE EXxerer CATHEDRAL 
Lrerary.—The Rev. H. E. Reynolds, Librarian of the 
Cathedral Library, Exeter, has made the discovery of a 
most interesting little work in the boarding of a copy of 
Jac. Fabri Stapulensis Comment. in Epistolas Catholicas, 
a folio volume printed at Basle in 1527, the four leaves 
of the pamphlet having been opened and pasted as a 
folio sheet inside the cover in binding up the book. The 
newly found copy of the Practyse of Cyrurgyons is ina 
fine state of preservation, and is an inch taller and wider 
than that of the only other copy known to exist—that 
which is in the British Museum. It is not in the 
Bodleian, nor yet in the extensive special collections of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, the Royal College of 
Physicians, or the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. 
The description is as follows :—‘€ The practyse of Cyr - 
urgyons of Mountpy! ler: and of other that neuer came 
there [woodcut on title-page of two surgeons con- 
sulting.) [Begins on second page]...The causys why 
many’ a man dothe dye :...fends on page 8)...let us praye 
euermore for his mercy. Amen. Finis pro tempore 
“| Imprynted by me Rycharde/ Banckes, Cum priui/- 
legio Regali Ad imprimendum solum. [ Woodcut of 
St. Luke, the Physician.] 4° [no place nor date, ! 1540] 
4 leaves unpaged. Black Letter.’ Richard Bankes, 
Bankys, or Banks was a bookseller and printer, who is 
said by Ames to have carried on his business for about 
twenty-five years; but there are comparatively few books 
bearing his imprint, and those with dates were issued 
between 1525 and 1542. He printed several other works 
relating to medicine, such as The Seynge of Virynes, 1525; 
Vertues and Propertes of Herbes, 1526; The Questionary 

of Cyrurgens, 1541; Tretyse ayenst Pestylence, n.d., &e.” 
A fuller account of the above rare tract will be 
found in the Atheneum of Aug. 9, 1879. 
E. C. Harixeron. 
The Close, Exeter. 


Qveren’s CoLtecE, OxrorD, AND QUEENS’ 
Cottece, Campripce.—In a Reply on “The 
Witches of Warboys and the Huntingdon Sermon 
against Witchcraft” (ante, p. 70) I had occasion to 
speak of “ Queen’s College, Cambridge ”; and my 
quotations showed that the apostrophe before the 
letter s was thus used by Sir Walter Scott, Rev. 
M. Noble, Rev. M. J. Naylor, and the Town Clerk 
of Huntingdon. But a valued correspondent of 


“N. & Q.,” the Rev. J. Picxrorp, of Newbourne 
Rectory, points out to me that “ Queens’ College, 
in Cambridge, was founded by two queens of Eng- 
land—Margaret of Anjou and Elizabeth Wood- 
ville—consequently ought to be written Queens’ 
and not Queen’s, 


Queen’s College, in Oxford, 








was founded in 1340 by Robert de Eglesfield 
aided by Queen Philippa, and is therefore written 


? 


Queen’s.” I hope that Mr. Pickrorp will pardon 
me for thus publishing his private note ; but it 
contains information that might be serviceable to 
many readers and writers. CutTusert Bene. 


“CaTCH A WEASEL ASLEEP.”—Strange to say, 
the explanation of this common saying has never 
been asked for in “N. & Q.” In anticipation 
thereof I send the following anecdote, related, I 
believe, by Giraldus Cambrensis :— 

“ A weasel having brought out her young into a plain 
for the enjoyment of sun and air, an insidious kite carried 
off one of them. The mother concealing herself with 
the remainder of her family behind some shrubs, grief 
suggested to her a stratagem of exquisite revenge, She 
extended herself on a heap of earth, as if asleep, within 
sight of the plunderer, and the kite immediately seized 
her and flew away, but soon fell down dead by the fatal 
bite of the revengeful animal.” 

Joun Cuurcuity Sixes. 

Godolphin Road, Shepherd's Bush. 


A Cenrtenariay.—-The following information 
respecting a centenarian may prove interesting to 
you. There is an old man living in the parish of 
Talgarth who states that he is 104 yearsold. The 
vicar of the parish, the Rev. Mr. Bowen, questioned 
him as to his age, the names of his father and 
mother, and his birthplace. When he had obtained 
them he consulted the register books in this 
parish, and found that a child bearing the name, 
and exactly corresponding in all details, had been 
baptized 104 years ago. If the matter is thought 
of sufficient interest I shall be glad to furnish any 
further information in my power. 
W. E. T. Moreay, Curate. 

Glasbury, R.S.O., Radnorshire, 


ConviviaL Eriquette 1x Caesnire.—After 
singing a song in company, as, for instance, at a 
rent dinner or a “ club feist,” or in the tap-room 
of a public-house, the performer always repeats the 
name of it. The rest of the company then take 
their glasses and say, “ Your health and song.” 
I fancy the latter part of the formula is common 
in most places, but not the first part. Also, I 
observe that when two or three people take a glass 
together privately, or when one treats another, they 
never then pledge each other in the words “ Your 
health,” or “Your good health,” but invariably 
say, “‘ My respects.” Ropert Hoiuanp. 
Norton Hill, Runcorn. 


“Cotoyize.”—David Hume, writing to Dr. 
Franklin in 1760 (Life of Benjamin Franklin, by 
Bigelow, 1879, i. 412), rebukes him for employing 
unusual words, among which he cites “ colonize.” 
It is strange that this word should have appeared 
new to Hume, for it had been used by Bunyan (Holy 
War) and by Howell (Letters, bk. iii. letter 9), and 
could hardly have become obsolete in England, 
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one would think, since their days, while it had 
survived in America (see Johnson, Richardson, 
Worcester, &c.). J. Dixon. 


A QuixturLte Marriace.—Perhaps the fol- 
lowing may be regarded by some as a curiosity. 
On July 15, 1782, a clergyman marries three 
couples ; he is then married himself by another 
clergyman, and afterwards marries another couple. 
This is found in the registers of Halifax parish 
church. Such an event can hardly be paralleled, I 
think. z @ 

Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Grauyick Famiiy.—Can any one acquainted 
with Belgian or German genealogies help me to 
find out who the Gymnicks were? Four fine 
portraits, of three Counts de Gymnick and a 
chanoinesse, and a curious old emblazoned seize 
quartier pedigree are among the family antiquities 
of a Derbyshire family, but no connexion whatever 
can be traced between them. That portion of the 
pedigree relating to the Gymnicks traces the de- 
scent in the female line from Margareta Rolman 
von Dodenberg, by Catherine von Hochsteden, by 
Maria von Liitzerat, to Von Gymnick ; arms, Arg., 
cross engrailed gules. The pedigree reads up- 
wards, and there is a row of sixteen shields 
emblazoned along the top. The only possible clue 
is, I fear, very far fetched. Is there any possible 
link between Rolman and Holman of Warkworth 
Castle, near Banbury, now, alas! destroyed, but 
all the pictures, &c., are in the possession of the 
Derbyshire family aforesaid. The first of these 
Holmans was George, of the parish of St. Benet 
Fink, London, who died August, 1619. His son, 
Philip Holman, bought Warkworth from the Chet- 
wodes, and his son again made a most noble 
alliance and founded a worthy family, now extinct, 
in spite of its double connexion with “the blood 
of all the Howards” and Staffords to boot. I 
would like some more information about the Chet- 
wodes and Warkworth. They got it from the 
Wahuls, and some fine heraldic glass of many 
uarterings is carefully fitted and preserved in 

rbyshire. Beezeley’s Banbury seems a difficult 
book to get : I have hunted in vain. Scorvs, 

[See ante, p. 47.) 


“Grecian”; “ Apyssintay.”—In many places 
—eg. London, Liverpool, and Manchester—young 
Irishmen, on their first arrival in England, are 

wn as “Grecians.” Has this ever been 
explained ? 

Travellers on the “loop line” of the L. and 
8. W. R. will know that there are two routes from 





Hounslow to Waterloo, one (vid Barnes) direct, 
the other (vid Gunnersbury) more circuitous. 
Trains proceeding by the latter route are quite 
commonly called “the Abyssinian” by guards, 
passengers, and porters. Can any one say why! 
The only explanation I have been able to elicit is 
that they go a long way round, but this is, I think, 
hardly sufficient. James BrItrTen. 


“ Dopper.”—Mrs. Hutchinson (In Tents in the 
Transvaal), speaking of a visit to a rich Boer, says 
“he repudiated the appellation of Boer, and insisted 
on being called a Dopper.” What is the exact 
meaning of this word so used? In my Dutch 
dictionary (Tauchnitz) Dopper—gauger. 

A. L. Maruew. 

Oxford. 


Bisnor Heser’s GranpMotTHer.—A friend of 
mine has a full-length picture in a landscape, by 
or after Sir Godfrey Kneller, representing a young 
lady with dark hair, in a yellow dress, about six- 
teen or eighteen years old, with a beautifully 
painted King Charles on her lap, said to be a Miss 
Cayley, Bishop Heber’s grandmother. Any in- 
formation as to her will oblige. J. R. Hate. 


LancasHirE Battaps.—In a small book just 
published, A Year in a Lancashire Garden, one 
verse of an old Lancashire maying song is given 
on p. 50 :— 

“We have been rambling all this night, 
And almost all this day ; 
And now, returnéd back again, 
We've brought you a branch of may. 
A branch of may we have brought you, 
And at your door it stands ; 
It is but a sprout, but it's well budded out, 
By the work of our Lord’s hands.” 
Will any of your readers kindly give me the whole 
song or tell me where it can be found? I should 
be much obliged, too, if they could tell me the 
Lancashire ballad where every verse ends with 
the refrain— 

“ For the basiers are sweet in the morning of May,” 
as mentioned on p. 49 in the same little book, 
A Year in a Lancashire Garden. Would any 
one likewise kindly tell me if he knows of any 
old Lancashire ballad book ? S. S. 


Tue “Bastnc House” Iny.—In the History of 
Basing House, in Hampshire, 1827, p. 27, it is 
stated, on the authority of the Gent. Mag., 1806, 
p. 1169, that there was an inn bearing this sign in 
Shoreditch, “ which exists there to the present 
day” (i.e. 1806). Can any one inform me if it 
still exists, or give any particulars concernixg it ? 

H. G. C. 

Basingstoke. 


Curtous Paintinc.—In my collection is an 
original picture, temp. George II., representing a 
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man in the costume of the period falling, head 
foremost, into the wide end of a large gold-mounted 
horn, suspended by a cord with knot and bullion 
tassel, and the head of another figure (? male or 
female) emerging from the narrow end, whence 
further exit appears impossible. It is in oil on 
canvas (size 18in. by 14in.), and attributed to 
Hogarth ; and its meaning is explained by the 
following inscription in the centre :— 

** Beware of Suretiship, take heed of Pleasure, 

You may go in with Ease and come out at Leisure.” 
Have any of your readers met with mention of 
the picture, and has it been engraved ? 

We & mm Ve 


Autusion nv Cuartes Corton’s “ ANGLER.” — 
In a note in Macaulay’s History of England 
(chap. iii.) on a remarkable passage, showing the 
scarcity of books in country places in the seven- 
teenth century, it is said : “Cotton seems, from 
his Angler, to have found room for his whole 
library in his hall window; and Cotton was a man 
of letters.” Can any one point out the passage 
alluded to by the historian in Cotton’s Angler ? 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Vaucuan Famitry.—Can any one give me in- 
formation respecting the pedigree of the Vaughan 
family, who were settled at Linton, Herefordshire, 
about the latter part of the last century? Were 
they a branch of the Vaughans of Court Field, co. 
Monmouth ? Caro.vs. 

3, Grove Place, Swansea. 


Samvuet Humpnrey, Port.—At the British 
Museum I can find nothing about Samuel Hum- 
phrey, the poet who died at Canonbury Tower, 
except a mention in Baker's Biog. Dramatica, 
where even his Christian name is not given. En- 
cyclopzdias do not name him nor the Biog. Brit. 
I should be much obliged if any of your readers 
could give me ahint. He wrote the librettos for 
Handel, who thought highly of his melody, it is 
said. Where? Cuas. A. Warp. 


Grosr’s “Dictionary oF THE VULGAR ToNnGUE,” 
1785.—There appear to have been two issues of 
the first edition of this remarkable book in 1785, 
having different headings on the first page. The 
one runs, A Burlesque Provincial and Proverbial 
Dictionary; the other on the same page has, A 
Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue. Pre- 
suming that this change was made by Grose him- 
self, which was the original heading? Probably 
the first, because the second one is that employed 
in the second or corrected edition of 1788 ; and, if 
so, some friendly critic may have suggested to him, 
when the book was first issued, that “ classical” 
was a better word than “ burlesque.” 

Epwarp Sotty. 





Tae Perry Famiry.—Where can I find the 
descendants of Thomas Petty, who was son of the 
first Earl of Shelburne, and who married " 
Countess of Orkney? Is it possible to see the 
family tree of the Lansdowne family, which might 
give the information ? Dick, 


Gerarnt.—There is a hill overlooking the town 
of Llangollen called Moel-y-Geraint, better known 
as the “ Barber’s Hill,” because, as is said, a barber 
was hung thereon for murder at the beginning of 
the present century. What is the meaning of the 
word Geraint ? Borveav. 


Fonerat Fotx-Lore.—Concerning the funeral 
of a lady of title, a Roman Catholic, who died a 
few years since, two or three cottagers concurred 
in the following account : That as she lay in her 
coffin, to be seen by the tenantry and others, she 
bore a hammer in her right hand, and a golden 
coin in her left hand : with the hammer she was 
to knock at the gate of heaven, and with the coin 
to pay St. Peter for her admittance. I need 
hardly say that I discredit the story, notwith- 
standing that it reached me from more than one 
witness ; but I would ask, does it point to any 
piece of folk-lore or superstitious fancy? These 
poor cottagers may have caught sight of a crucifix 
and reliquary, or something of that nature, and 
interpreted them according to their own ideas. 

Curupert Bene. 


Sir Ricnarp Vyrvyay.—In an _ interesting 
leader on this Cornish worthy in the Times of the 
18th inst., it is said that “he produced an elaborate 
book dealing with the problems of biology, of the 
merits of which we can say nothing, since it was 
suppressed as soon as it was issued.” Can any 
particulars of this book be furnished ? 

James Hooper. 


Brxpixe or Boox or Cuarves II.—Did Charles 
employ any special mode of binding? I have 
copy of Erasmus’s Morie Encomiwm (English 
translation, published by W. Leake of Fleet Street). 
It is bound in red leather, gilt edges, and profusely 
ornamented at back and corners with a cipher of 
two crossed C’s, having a royal crown above, and 
below two palm branches. It is lettered “ Folly.’ 
If Charles had any library it probably formed one 
of his collection. W. F. 


Heratpic.—Edward Gould, Esq., of Mansfield 
Woodhouse, Notts, married first Lady Barbara 
Yelverton, only daughter of Henry, third Earl of 
Sussex, and by her (who died in 1781) had issue 
a son, who became Lord Grey de Ruthyn, and two 
daughters. He married secondly Anne, daughter 
of Charles, eighth Lord Dormer, and by her had 
two sons, Charles and Frederick, and two daughters 
(twins), Evelyn and Lucy. What is the date of 
Mr. Gould’s second marriage, and where can his 
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igree be found; are there any descendants 
of his second marriage in existence, and, if so, who 
are they, and where do they live? | Eciecric. 


DunsTaABLE AND Prarn Speaxrne.—In Red- 
gauntlet, ch. xviii, Latimer says: “If this is 
not plain speaking, there is no such place as 
downright Dunstable in being!” Born and bred 
near Dunstable, I should like to know why that 
place is celebrated for plain speaking. 

OHN CHURCHILL SIKEs. 

Godolphin Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 


Cumpertanp Row, Lampetru.—I have lately 
purchased a very nice drawing of Cumberland 
Row, Lambeth, now pulled down. It wasa row 
of wooden houses near the Vestry Hall, and I am 
told it dated from the time of the Plague. I 
shall be glad to receive any particulars respecting 
the houses and the people connected with them. 

J. F.B 


Tue Lone Bary, Kenntyotron.—I have an old 
print of the Long Barn, Kennington, which I am 
told was at one time used as a refuge for distressed 
Protestants. I shall be glad to learn through your 
columns any particulars relating to the building 
and its associations. » 


Jonny Barnett, Bisnop or Ety, on. 1370, at 
HatrieLp Hovusr, Herrs.—I shall be very much 
obliged for any information respecting the above. 
He was Treasurer of England, &c. I wish to trace 
his pedigree. SB. P. 


The Grange, Clifton, near Biggleswade. 


Tuz Last WomAN BURNED TO DgarH IN Enc- 
LAND.—Has this subject been fully investigated 
in “N.& Q.”? Some years ago I made a note 
from a volume—Celebrated Trials, I believe, was 
the name of the book, but unfortunately I did not 
take the complete title or date, but I think it was 
about 1820-4. It was there recorded that Cathe- 
tine Hays, for the murder of her husband, was 
burned, presumably in London, on May 9, 1726, yet 
I fancy an execution of this sort took place in 
Exeter as lately as 1760. W. H. H. R. 


Ditren Woopcuts PRINTED ON S1tK.—Are any 
of Direr's numerous woodcuts known to have been 
printed upon silk—I mean early and fine impres- 
sions of his larger woodcuts, such as the “ Great 
Passion”? Information will be greatly esteemed 

y W. Frazer. 

Dublin. 


; Tar Evperor Maximitian or Mexico.— What 

is the best life of him in English, French, or Ger- 

man? MERVARID. 
Biairhill, Stirling, 


Tae TransFiguraTion, Iv Art.—Mrs. Jamie- 
Son states in the History of our Lord in Art, vol. i. 





p. 341, that the Transfiguration appears in a mag 
nificent Evangelium preserved in the cathedral at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. As I am now engaged in collect- 
ing transcripts of all the pre-Raphaelite represen- 
tations of this subject, I am anxious to learn where 
or by what means I could procure a copy of this 
illumination. I would gladly defray the expense 
of having it photographed, if any one at Aix-la- 
Chapelle could be found who would kindly search 
for the work in question and point it out to a pho- 
tographer there. Another early representation of 
the same subject is mentioned by Burckhart 
(Cicerone for Italy, p. 70) as existing on the 
so-called dalmatica of Charlemagne, preserved in 
the treasury of St. Peter at Rome. I wish to 
learn whether any illustration of this also has been 
published. MARGARET STOKES. 
Carrig Breac, Howth, co. Dublin, 


Avutnors or Books Wantep.— 
Sin his Maether gaed Awa.—Where can I find a poem 
thus entitled ? P, Cc, N. 





Replies. 


KEEPING SCHOOL IN THE PARVISE. 
(5 S, xi. 366, 394, 472 ; xii. 37, 49, 91.) 

The readers of “N. & Q.” have very likely had 
quite enough of this subject ; nevertheless I must 
crave space for a few parting words to clear up 
misunderstandings. 

As it is admitted that I am right on the main 
question of what the parvise was and how the 
name originated, no more need be said on that 
point. CHancettor Harincron thinks I have 
done scant justice to Staveley’s work on the His- 
tory of Churches in England, which is said by 
Chalmers “ to be a work of considerable research 
and learning,” &c. Staveley wrote at a very un- 
critical period, when a writer got the reputation of 
learning and research by compiling information 
from all sources and pouring it out “ rudis indi- 
gestaque moles,” without any critical investigation 
of its relative authority. At the date of his book 
(1712) the great work of Ducange, Glossarium ad 
Scriptores, had been published above thirty years 
(1678), and that of Ménage, Origines de la Langue 
Frangaise, above sixty (1650), in both of which 
Staveley would have found the true history of the 
parvis. His statement as to the uses of the parvis 
for law courts was devoid of any authority or 
reference. I think, therefore, that I was fully 
justified in calling this portion of his work “ un- 
reliable,” a word which I maintain is good English. 
In so doing I mean no reflection on CHANCELLOR 
Harineron'’s learning ; finding the information to 
his hand he naturally did not think of searching 
further. 

Ma. Tew, however, comes to the rescue with 
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a quotation from Matthew Paris, which, with the 
gloss thereon, also quoted, he states justifies the 
derivation which I had pronounced “ childish and 
absurd.” Let us see how this stands. I have 
diligently searched Matthew Paris’s History under 
the dates 1249-50, but cannot find the passage. 
My edition is that of the Record Office, edited by 
Sir Frederic Madden. I am aware that the quota- 
tion is given by Ducange with the reference to 
A.D. 1250, and therefore it must, I suppose, exist 
with the gloss, as also quoted, in some edition 
which I have not seen. Be this as it may, taking 
the quotations as they stand, very little reflection 
will show that they prove the very opposite of what 
is asserted. The quotation states that a certain 
poor scholar was compelled for some time to keep 
a school to provide the means of subsistence, “ ven- 
ditis in parvisio libellis,” which I translate, “ the 
small books (for the boys) being sold in the parvis.” 
There is no mention at all of the school being held 
in the parvis. From some other entries about the 
same date it seems likely that the reference is to 
the parvis of Notre Dame, which was always a 
large open area in front of the church, a very 
unlikely place to keep a school in, but very suitable 
for the sale of school books, since in the middle 
ages it was partially surrounded by booksellers’ 
shops. That other accommodation than the parvis 
was provided for schools on the very spot appears 
from two entries in Matthew Paris’s History. The 
first is under date 1249, in which he says the privi- 
lege was granted to the Cistercian monksof establish- 
ing schools at Paris, “ut Parisiis et alibi, ubi 
universitas foret, scolarium scolas licite exercerent, 
et ad hoc mansiones preeparaverunt.” Under date 
1250 it appears this privilege was exercised, “ Pro- 
curante enim Abbate Clarvallis natione Anglico 
constructa est Parisiis nobillissima mansio. .. . 
ita ut confluat ad ipsos scolarium numerosa mul- 
titudo.” The unknown writer of the gloss seems 
ignorantly to have confounded “ Parisiis” with 
* parvis,” and hence the somewhat absurd inference 
that the schools were kept in the parvis, and the 
name derived “& scolariis parvis.” This has been 
copied without inquiry by Staveley, and so handed 
down. It is in this way that errors are perpetuated 
by the careless adoption of statements without 
verification, which gain credence by repetition. 
One word more. Mr. Tew is still unwilling to 
be convinced. He admits that we derive the word 
parvis from the French, but where, says he, did 
the French get it from? “All that Ducange ven- 
tures to say is ‘ Nostris vulgo parvis.’” I do not 
know what edition of Ducange Mr. Tew refers to, 
but I have before me that of 1734, in which two 
folio columns are given to the elucidation of the 
word, which is traced through its successive forms 
of paradisus, paravisus, parvisius, pervisus. If 





le Duc, where he will find the whole history of 
parvis clearly traced out. J. A. Picroy, 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Books PUBLISHED BY SuBscrIPTion (5* §, xii, 
68, 117.)—There is an edition of Gay’s Poems 
(2 vols., 4to., 1720) which contains such a remark- 
able list of subscribers that it is worthy of being 
brought to the notice of your readers. Gay was 
no doubt assisted by the Duchess of Queensberry, 
Mrs. Howard, Pope, and other influential friends 
in obtaining subscriptions. I will only mention 
a few of the best known names :—Dr. Arbuthnot 
(author of John Bull, Art of Political Lying, &.) ; 
Duke of Buckingham (the poet) ; Lord Bathurst 
(“ who drank champagne with Pope and the wits,” 
afterwards the friend of Sterne); John Barber 
(friend of Swift and protector of Mrs. Manley) ; 
Hugh Bethel, Esq. (Pope’s “ blameless Bethel ”) ; 
Mrs. Martha and Mrs. Teresa Blount ; Edward 
Blount (cousin of preceding); William Congreve, 
Esq. ; Henry Cromwell, Esq. (friend of the luck- 
less Corinna, who supplied Curll with Pope's 
letters) ; Lord Hervey (the Sporus of Pope’s satire), 
five copies; Hon. Simon Harcourt, Esq.; Hon. 
Mrs. Sophia Howe (a giddy maid of honour, whose 
end was very sad) ; Mr. Heidegger ; Mr. Handel ; 
Viscount St. John; Richardson and Jervas (the 
artists) and Sir Godfrey Kneller; Right Hon. 
Paul Methuen ; the Hon. Mary Lepell (afterwards 
wife of Lord Hervey, the most charming woman of 
her day); Lord Peterborough ; Right Hon. Wil- 
liam Pulteney (afterwards Lord Bath and husband 
of Miss Gumley, the heroine of the Bolingbroke 
caricature); Mat. Prior, Esq.; Alex. Pope, Esq. ; 
Kitty, Duchess of Queensberry, and her husband, 
five copies ; Duke of Wharton (the poet) ; Right 
Hon. Robert Walpole and his brother Horatio ; 
Lady Mary Wortley ; Edward Young, Esq. (author 
of Night Thoughts). Can any of your readers 
name a book published by subscription with so 
many famous names among the meen 

r. G. 

There is a voluminous and interesting list of 
subscribers, extending over twenty pages, prefixed 
to Tonson’s illustrated folio edition of Matthew 
Prior’s Poems on Several Occasions, 1718. A hasty 
glance through the names shows me Jonathan 
Swift, John Gay, Sir Richard Steele, Henry 
Sacheverell, Sir John Vanbrugh, &c. It has been 
also pointed out to me that among these sub- 
scribers occurs the name of Colonel Roger 
Handasyd. Now, Laurence Sterne mentions his 
father as “Roger Sterne, lieutenant in Handa- 
side’s (sic) Regiment.” But Mr. Fitzgerald, in his 
Life of Laurence Sterne (vol. i. p. 27), expresses 
some doubt if Roger Sterne ever served at any 


further elucidation is wanted I would refer him to | period of his life in the 22nd Foot (Handasyd’s). 


the works of Ménage, Littré, Brachet, and Viollet | Sterne’s biographer is at least certain that Roger 
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Sterne could never have held the rank of lieutenant 
in that regiment. Mr. Fitzgerald’s reasons for this 
decision seem cogent, but perhaps some of your 
readers can throw some additional light on this 
question. A. 


I have a large-paper copy of the fourth edition 
of Paradise Lost, being the first folio and illus- 
trated edition. At the end of the poem six pages 
follow, headed “ The names of the Nobility and 
Gentry that encourag’d, by subscription, the print- 
ing this Edition of Milton’s Paradise Lost.” Then 
follow the names in alphabetical order, commenc- 
ing “ George, Lord Abergavenny.” The book was 

inted in London “by Miles Flesher, for Jacob 

onson, at the Judge’s-Head in Chancery Lane, 
near Fleet Street, 1688.” 
Hewry Jonny ATKINSON. 


See “N. & Q.,” 1° S. xi. 284, where the editor 
expresses his belief that Walton’s Biblia Sacra 
Polyglotta (1657) was probably the first book 
printed by subscription in England. He allows 
that Minsheu’s Dictionary, 1617, may be said to 
have been issued in a very similar manner, and 
adds some further references on the subject. 

Fama. 

Oxford. 


C. Knight, in The Old Printer and the Modern 
Press, Lond., 1854, pt. ii. ch. ii. pp. 206-12, has 
a notice of “subscription books.” The earliest 
which he mentions is the Penniless Pilgrimage, by 
Taylor the Water Poet, which was published in 
1618. Ep. MarsHa.t. 


Sr. Davin’s Day (5 §S. xi. 166, 273 )—The 
subject opened by Mr. Watrorp, A. R., and 
others in “ N. & Q.” has been well-nigh worked 
out by a host of writers years ago, especially by 
Brand in his Popular Antiquities, who, by the 
way, was the first, so far as 1 know, to quote the 
passage from Pepys’s Diary cited by A. R. (vide 
edit. of 1849, vol. i. p. 105). He also quotes a 
verse from Poor Robin’s Almanack for 1757 re- 
lating the hanging of “poor Taff” in effigy. It 
seems hard upon Brand that his extracts from 
Pepys, Poor Robin, and others should be given by 
modern writers as if they were the original citers 
and not copiers, although the authorities may be 
as come-at-able as they were to Brand. The Rev. 
T.F. Thiselton Dyer, in his British Popular Customs, 
1876, p. 112, I see gives Poor Robin’s verse and 
Pepys’s passage. If A. R. were to attend the 
annual dinner of the Welsh School, held on 
March 1 in London, he would notice that the leek 
is still regarded, although it now takes the form of 
silver and is worn in the coats of the gentlemen 
present. The origin of the leek is, or appears to be, 
unfathomable. Wilkins, in his Wales Past and 
Present, Merthyr, 1870, p. 145, says :— 

“The partiality shown by a Welshman for leeks is only 








equalled by the regard a Jew or Spaniard has for an 
onion. Inseparable from a Welshman is the leek. Its 
selection as a national emblem is believed to have 
originated at the battle of Meigen, fought in the seventh 
century between the Angles under Edwin and the British 
led by Cadwallawn.” 

Woodward, in his History of Wales, vol. i. p. 139, 
also says :— 

“Tn 633 a.p. we find Cadwallawn in rebellion against 
Edwin, being in alliance with Penda, the heathen King 
of Mercia, for Bede, who speaks thus particularly, tells 
us that Edwin had subjected Wales as far as Anglesey 
(in which he even planted a colony of Angles) to his 
sway. Edwin met the united British and Mercian army 
at Heathfield on the 12th of October in the above-named 
year, and with one of his sons was slain, his army being 
totally routed. This was the famous battle of Meigen, 
celebrated by Welsh bards, and to which is referred the 
adoption of the leek as the national emblem.” 

The transference of the leek from Cadwallawn 
to St. David is thus stated by the same author in 
speaking of that saint. He was canonized in 1128 
A.D., and ever since has been the tutelar of Wales, 
and the traditions which elder time had associated 
with other national heroes (as, for example, the 
badge of the leek with Cadwallawn) were trans- 
ferred to him (p. 146). Of course other hypotheses 
have been advanced, which any one, if he will, may 
find put forth in the works I have quoted from or 
herein mentioned. J. JEREMIAH. 

Keswick House, Quadrant Road, Canonbury, N. 


I think it is in Hogarth’s print of the “ Arrest ” 
in the Rake’s Progress that a Welshman is repre- 
sented as wearing a leek in his hat. Only last St. 
David’s Day I myself encountered in the streets 
of London a very respectably dressed man with a 
full-grown specimen of the vegetable fixed in fess 
across the front of his hat. A good many years 
ago I remember seeing in shops in London small 
models of leeks, to be worn, I presume, by Welsh 
ladies on March 1. They were of enamel and 
gold, and in one example of emeralds and pearls. 

W. J. Bernnarp-Smirs. 

Temple. 


How do those who deny that Welshmen wore 
leeks in their hats on St. David’s Day in Shake- 
speare’s time explain the fact that Hogarth, another 
close observer of men and things, has represented 
a Welshman so wearing one in the fourth plate of 
the Rake’s Progress ? R. R. 

Boston. 

Tue Battap or “ WittiaM AND MARGARET” 
(5% S. xi. 468.)—The question here raised is by 
no means a new one. Dr. Johnson says in his 
life of Mallet, “ His first production was ‘ William 
and Margaret,’ printed in Aaron Hill’s Plain 
Dealer, July 24, 1724, of which, though it contains 
nothing very striking or difficult, he has been 
envied the reputation ; and plagiarism has been 
boldly charged, but never proved.” Mallet in his 
Works, ed. 1759, says this poem was suggested to 
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him by the fragment of an old ballad quoted by 
Merrythought in Fletcher’s comedy The Knight 
of the Burning Pestle, namely :— 
“ When it was grown to dark midnight, 
And all were fast asleep, 
In came Margaret's grimly ghost, 
And stood at William's feet. 

Mallet states that he believes this was all that 
existed of the old ballad. The entire song, con- 
sisting of twenty verses of four lines each, entitled 
Fair Margaret and Sweet William, is printed by 
Rp. Percy, Reliques, 1765, iii. 121, as from a 
“ modern copy picked up on a stall,” and contains 
tue above-quoted verse preserved in Fletcher's play, 
on which the bishop notes that “it has acquired 
importance by giving birth to one of the most 
beautiful ballads in our own or any language, the 
song entitled Margaret's Ghost,... the elegant 
production of David Mallet, Esq.” It is plain, 
then, that there was a well-known ballad about 
“ Margaret’s ghost” in 1611, when the comedy was 
written, of which Mallet only knew four lines, and 
that these suggested to him the poem entitled 
William and Margaret. I believe both ballads 
are to be found in all editions of Percy’s Reliques. 
In the sixth edition, 1823, there is a note referring 
to a book published in 1773 called The Friends, in 
which there is a different version of Mallet’s ballad, 
put forth as the real original, which Mallet had 
appropriated half a century before. The editor of 
the Keliques observes, “ Probably altered by some 
transcriber from Mallet, than which nothing is 
more common in popular songs and ballads.” 
Thompson, in 1776, claimed this ballad for Mar- 
vell, and printed it in his Works (4to., i. xx.); 
but this was soon admitted to be a mistake. 
Whether the ballad was really founded on fact is 
another question ; but Mallet says that the lines 
in Fletcher's play had “reminded him of an un- 
happy adventure much talked of formerly, and so 
given birth to his poem.” EpwarkD Sotty. 


“Coxer” For “Cocoa” (5 §, xi. 487.)— 
Perhaps the following, which I extract from the 
late Mr. H. Mayhew’s London Labour and the 
London Poor, 1851, No. 16, and addressed in a 
letter to that gentleman, will answer Mr. Lunpir’s 
query :— 

“Mr. Mayhew has been favoured with the following 
from Mesers. Keeling and Hunt, gentlemen to whom he 
is indebted for much valuable information :— 
est Monume nt Yard, London, 7th April, 1851. 
Sir,—Your correspondent, C. B , of Portland Town, 
bas properly questioned the accuracy of the word “ Coker,” 
as applied to nuts sold under the generally known title 
of ** Cocoa,” the proper derivation being “ Cocos nucifera,” 
one of the palm tribe and a native of India, first imported 
in 1690. From the researches we have made, we can 


only infer the word “Coker” is a corruption, or, more 
properly speaking, a Custom-house licence, to create a 
distinction in the mode of levying the duty on this de- 
scription of fruit, and the kernels of a nut which is the 





produce of a different description of tree, and the decoc- 
tion of which is used so generally for the purpose of 
beverage ; for the term “ Coker” we find, upon reference 
to the Customs Acts of Parliament, was classified many 
years back by Mr, Hume, the then Chairman of the 

Board of Customs, and has been retained accordingly. 
“* The correct word is “ Cacao,” “ Coco,” from whence 
the English adaptation “Cocoa,” is decidedly correct ; 
but the word “ Coker” and other anomalies are retained 
in order to discriminate between the duties levied upon 
articles bearing similar names, but different in use—in a 
similar way to Prunes (the French for Plums), which 
pay 7s. per ewt. duty, and Plums, commonly called 
French Plums, which pay 20s. per cwt. ‘“ Coker” nuts, 
commonly called “ Cocoa,” are now free of duty; while 
Cocoa in husks and shells pay one penny per pound duty, 

*** We are, Sir, 
“* Your obedient servants, 
«Henry Mayhew, Esq., “* Keene anv Hust. 


&e., Xc.’” 
S. J. H. 
** Coker-nut, x. (Com.) The cocoa-nut. This mode of 
spelling cocoa-nut was introduced by the London Custom- 
house in order to distinguish more widely between this 
and other articles spelt much in the same manner, and 
is now extensively used in commercial circles. Sim- 
monds. Homans.”—Dr. Webster's Comp. Dict. of the 
Eng. Lang., revised by Chauncey A. Goodrich, D.D., 
LL.D., and Noah Porter, D.D., 4to., London, Bell & 
Daldy, no date (preface dated 1864). 
Frank Repe Fowke. 
24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea, 


C. C. C. Oxrorp (5" §. xii. 41, 133.)—I did 
not explain in my note (ante, p. 41) the meaning 
of the double date, as I thought nobody would be 
unaware of the fact that ancient accounts rarely 
begin on Jan. 1, and that, therefore, a double year 
must be taken in quoting from them. I do not 
know why April 19, 1579, “ should be undoubtedly 
added,” as your correspondent informs me, if it is 
not found in the original. Nor do I see why this 
gentleman confidently asserts that what I have 
stated is “worse than useless.” I have made 
certain statements which may be tested by an 
examination of the original; I have drawn no 
inferences. But I can assure Mr. Batty that 
the utility of all facts depends on the capacity of 
those before whom the facts come. 

J. E. T. RB. 


Currovs Enrrizs in Parisn Recisrers (5" 
S. xii. 85.)—In the parish register of Warleggan, 
in Cornwall, is the following entry, similar te 
some of those at Toddington noted by Mr. F. A. 
BLAYDES :— 

1681. George Piper, an Anabaptist tambled in y* 
ground Feb’ 25. 

Though possessing a somewhat extensive acquaint- 
ance with parish registers, I have never seen a like 
entry, and I think it may be explained that Piper, 
being an Anabaptist, had died unbaptized, and 
consequently was not entitled to be buried with 
the rites of the Church. The same remark will 





apply to the Toddington burial of Dec. 31, 1719, 
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and probably to the others in which, in the register 
of that parish, the body is described as “ hurl’d into 
4” 


round.’ 

Fhe Warleggan registers, which commence in 
1542, contain many interesting entries besides the 
mere facts of baptisms, marriages, and burials, ¢.g., 
there is the following note :— 

1684. Warleggan Chancel built [rebuilt?] May 84, 

by A. T. R. W. [Ambrose Triggs, Rector of Warleggan]; 
16%. The rails of the Communion table made. 
In 1618 is an entry giving an account of the plant- 
ing of a number of trees in the churchyard, with 
the names of the parishioners who planted them 
and the day of their doing so. 

Ambrose Triggs, above mentioned, was instituted 
to the benefice in 1673, upon the death of William 
White, whose burial is thus recorded :— 

1673. Mr. William White, Minister of this parish, and 

avery good man, died with a Cancer in his mouth July 
1673. Ambrose Triggs, Rector, Aug. 1673. 
Ambrose Triggs was “ Rector also of Boconnoc and 
Chaplain to y® Right honorable Lady Mohun.” 
“All the trees in the town place planted by 
A. T. R. W., except 6 Old trees,” &c., followed by 
a description of certain alterations in the lawn and 
garden. His burial is thus entered :— 

1706. Ambrose Triggs, Rector of Warleggan, died the 
12° day of July by three of the Clock in the morning 
and was buried July 14, 1706. 

1752. Mary Baudris (the late Rectors widow) was 
buried y* 6" April aged 100. 

1746. Daniel Bawdris, Rector was buried Aug. 12. 

1717. Mathew Baudris a French Refugee, brother of 
Daniel Baudris Rector, buried March 16, 1717, and a 
moorstone (granite) set upon his grave May 30, 1718. 

I find also the following entry :— 

1762. William Best was buried August the 30 1762, 100. 

1762. Elizabeth Best his wife was buried Aug. 30. It 
is to be noted that the above persons William Best and 
Elizabeth his wife, Died within a Quarter of an hour of 
each other and were buried at one time and in one grave. 

I may add that I do not find the name Baudris 
in the late Mr. Durant Cooper’s Lists of Foreign 
Protestants and Aliens resident in England, 1618- 
1688 (Camden Soc., 1862), though John Baudry 
appears therein. Joun MAcLEAN. 

Bicknor Court, Coleford, Glouc. 


To hurl=wheel on a barrow, &c., is still quite 
& common expression in Scotland. “ Hurled to 
the grave” is probably=carried to burial on a 
wheeled bier. X. C. 


Avours (5 S. xii. 88.)}—The meaning of this 
word may be seen by a reference to the earlier 
form of spelling the word. In Henry VII.’s in- 
structions for his tomb there is, “ And in the sides 
and both ends of our said towmbe we wol taber- 
nacles bee graven, and the same to be filled with 
YMages, specially of our said avouries (or patron 
saints) of coper and gilte” (Handbook to West. 
Abbey, abr. ed., Lond., Bell, n.d., p. 33). The 





word belongs to the old law term “avoury,” French 
“ advouerie,” which implies the justifying or main- 
taining an act, and the “avoir” would be the one 
who does this; the advocate, or patron, was the 
patron saint. Minsheu has: “ Avourie, 4 Gall. 
avouer, ou advouer, 7.¢. to avow, avouch, approve, 
justify or maintaine (a terme of law), is where 
one taketh a distresse for rent, or other things, and 
he that is distrained, sueth a replevin : now he 
that tooke the distresse, justifying or maintaining 
the act is said to avow, and that is called his 
avowrie.” Compare Spenser’s F’. Q., vi. iii. 48, 
“ He bad him stand t’abide the bitter stoure 

Of his sore vengeaunce, as to make avoure 

Of his lewd words and deedes which he had done,” 
where “ to make avoure ” means to justify. 

Ep. MarsHALL. 


This surely must be a misprint for avoués. 
“His nine accustomed avoués or guardian saints, 
to whom he calls and cries.” Mid. Lat. advoco 
was to call in the aid of a superior power in your 
defence. Hence advocatus, Fr. avoué, an advocate 
or defender ; and advocatia, protectio, tuitio (Du- 
cange), specially applied to the protection of a 
guardian saint. “ Advocitiam Dei et S. Vedasti 
sibi profuturam assumpsit.”. H. Wepewoop. 


Mary, Daventer or Georce Bruces, sixtr 
Lorp Cuanpos (5™ §. xii. 27.)—The query of 
your correspondent anent the posterity of this 
lady is of some little genealogical interest, inas- 
much as in them—should any now exist—vests 
the representation of Anne, eldest daughter of 
Ferdinando, fifth Earl of Derby, and senior co- 
heiress of the Lady Eleanor Grey, the younger 
granddaughter of Mary Tudor, Duchess of Suffolk. 
So far as I am aware, in none of the numerous 
published pedigrees of “royal descents” is this 
line alluded to, a circumstance the more remark- 
able considering the very near place it at one 
time appeared to hold in the “ Protestant suc- 
cession.” Descendants of Mary (or, as it should be, 
Margaret) Bruges certainly existed in the middle 
of the last century, and it is very doubtful if they 
are yet extinct. Her first husband, William 
Brownlow, was (according to a pedigree in Beltz’s 
History of the Chandos Peerage) of Snaresford, 
or Snarford, co. Lincoln, and died in 1675. He 
was doubtless connected with the Brownlows of 
Hemsby, but his name does not appear in any 
account of that family that I have seen. The 
issue of this marriage was an only daughter, Eliza- 
beth, afterwards the wife of Philip Doughty Esq., 
who, apparently in right of this marriage, succeeded 
to the estate of Snarford. The last of the Doughtys 
of Snarford—whether a lineal descendant of this 
marriage I do not know—bequeathed the estate 
to Sir Edward Tichborne, Bart., who thereupon 
assumed the Doughty surname and arms. After 
the death of her first husband Margaret Bruges 
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married secondly Sir Thomas Skipwith, Bart., but 
the issue of this marriage failed in 1763. She died 
Jan., 1742 (see her burial in Westminster Abbey 
Registers, Jan. 8, as “Hon. Dame Margaret 
Skipwith”). In connexion with this line of 
“ royal descent,” I should like to ask also if any- 
thing is known of the posterity of the Hon. Rebecca 
Bruges or Brydges, the third daughter and eventual 
heiress of William, seventh Lord Chandos, in 
whom—failing the issue of Elizabeth Doughty— 
the representation of Lady Anne Stanley would 
centre. She married Thomas Pride, son of Thomas 
Pride the regicide, and left, it seems, an only 
daughter, Elizabeth, married to William Sherwin, 
Esq. W. Dz. Pix. 


Leigh, Lancashire. 


Herarpic (5" §, xii. 107.)—The following may 
be of some use to G. H. Nathaniel Maxey Patti- 
son, Esq., resided for many years at Congleton in 
Cheshire, several times filled the office of mayor, 
and was the leading silk manufacturer in that town 
in the early part of the present century. He 
married Helen, daughter of Roger Comberbach, 
Esq., Prothonotary of Chester, by whom he was 
the father, with other children, of James Pattison, 
Esq., M.P. for the city of London. He died, I 
think, in 1827, and was buried in the south aisle 
of St. Peter's Church at Congleton, where there is 
a tablet to his memory and to that of his wife, who 
predeceased him. Their respective hatchments 
were suspended in the same church, and, if yet in 
‘existence, the heraldry upon them might be of 
value in tracing the descent sought for. It seems 
more than probable that Mr. Pattison was either 
descended from or allied to the Maxey family, on 
account of his bearing the names Nathaniel Maxey. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Papworth gives :—Vert, on a chevron, between 
three bucks or, as many lozenges gu., Robinson, 
‘Cranesley, Northumberland, and co. Northampton, 
1611; but roebucks trippant, Robinson, London. 
Erm., a fess engrailed between three horses’ heads 
couped sa., Baker, London and co. Worcester. The 
above are the only examples of coats 1 and 2 in 
G. H.’s query. As for coat 3, a chevron between 
three trefoils, Papworth gives this bearing with 
various tinctures as belonging to forty or fifty 
wames—too many for insertion as a reply. 


A. C. 


History or tHe “Sarurpay Review” (5% § 
xii. 27..—Mr. Treprotren asks if the account of 
the Saturday Review by the late Jas. Grant was 
ever published. I find that the promise made by 
Mr. Grant, in the preface to the third volume, to 
— it in a separate form was carried out by 

insley, Catherine Street, Strand. I have just 
been presented with the three volumes by a daughter 





of the author, but the pamphlet in question is not 
included. Should it reach my hands I would, if 
not too late, have pleasure in placing it at the 
service of your correspondent. M. D 


GasprigL Harvey (5 §, xii. 108.)—Evans’s 
Catalogue of Portraits, n.d., vol. i. p. 161, No. 5046, 
is : “ Harvey, Gabriel, wit and poet, nat. 1545, of 
Christ Coll., Camb. ; proctor to the univ. ; advocate 
in Prerogative Court ; ob. 1630; 8vo. 1s. Thane.” 

Ep. MarsHatt, 


Deapv Horse Day (5 S. xii. 66.)—I have 
witnessed the dead horse ceremony more than 
once in old days, when going to India round the 
Cape, but without fireworks. The meaning of the 
phrase and the thing is, I see, not given. It is 
this : When a crew are engaged at the dock, fora 
certain voyage or a twelvemonth, they stipulate 
for one or two months’ wages in advance before 
they “sign articles.” This advance is either left 
with the family or spent ashore, and for the 
first part of the voyage the crew have to “ work like 
a horse,” but are earning nothing ; but when the 
time for which advanced wages were given is com- 
pleted, they are said to have “ worked off the dead 
horse,” and they celebrate the event by pitching 
his supposed carcass overboard. 

Gippes Ricavp. 

18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


Mosquito Nets (5 §. xii. 66.)—K. P. D. E. 
will find mosquito nets in full operation not a 
hundred miles from Victoria Station. A portable 
mosquito net, fixable to any bed, is a desideratum. 


“ Easter” (5 §, xii. 67) may be simply a 
corruption of Esther as a general rule, but I know 
an instance of a child that was baptized by the 
name Easter because she was born on Easter pay: 
S. 


Dictionary Wantep (5% §. xii. 68.)— Miss 
MactaGAan may be referred to the International 
Dictionary for Naturalists and Sportsmen, i 
English, French, and German, of Mr. Edwin 
Simpson-Baikie, of which five numbers, A—G, 
have been issued by Messrs. Triibner & Co. This 
supplies the terms used in “hunting, shooting, 
fishing, natural history, and the er. . 


A CenTenarian (5 S. xii. 87.)—It is to be 
hoped that some one at or near Worcester will 
investigate the case of Mrs. Hartshorne, especially 
as it has secured “a corner in ‘N. & Q.’” I have 
found it a safe, indeed a necessary, rule never to 
use a newspaper statement without verification. 
On August 8, 1876, there appeared in a Devon- 
shire newspaper a somewhat circumstantial an- 
nouncement of a reputed centenarian who had just 
died in this county. Since that date two other 
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cases have been announced, one of them no longer | who erected the tablet, was, I understand, Vicar 
ago than July, 1879. I have investigated each of of Wrockwardine, in Shropshire. 
them, and, without now entering into particulars, G. D. W. O. 
the result has been that they have one and all Curpren’s Games (5 8. xii. 28, 135.) —Years 
. 7 T as e ° — 2 3 De . Oy, ov. 
poor — Neither of the a sari ago, in South Lincolnshire, Shrove Tuesday was 
a= — eer ; the day for beginning the battledoor-and-shuttle- 
— cock and top-whipping season. Some impatient 
Or1o (5™ S. xii. 69.)—The oglio gibed at by | Spirits anticipated the festival, no doubt, but the 
Milton occurs in division xv. of Eikon Basilike, | Busiance was not a or a gen —_ the 
iatituled “ Upon the many Jealousies,” &e. J, | time consecrated to batter was fu ly come. I be- 
Glasgow. lieve it is a general thing in Christian England 
for the cricketing season to open on Good Friday. 
A Morro ror A Pepper-pot (5 §. xii. 68.)— Sr. SwitHrn. 
* Where pat ey’ of pepper Ord Piper picked?” | Tag Spayisn ARMADA (5 S. xii. 108, 134.)— 
a 2 een oe oe we pre mennt-o. The complete title of the quarto volume on the 
‘ gee the goodness of - God that hath, notwith- Spanish Armada is, “ The Names of the Nobility, 
standing these noysome qualities, given unto man the | 7. 0 plttade wie : 
knowledge how to tame them, and cause them to be Gentry, and Others who contributed to the Defence 
profitable for health; for if taken simply of itself it | Of this Country at the Time of the Spanish Inva- 
would prove dangerous to life, but may be taken without | ston om 1588. With a Brief Account of their 
offence in meat and in medicine to work those good effects Spirited and Patriotic Conduct on that Occasion. 





a ae 1610, 30. —Abridged from | London, printed for Leigh & Sotheby . .. 1798,” 
SH. | d4to. pp. viii-72. Two copies are among the books 

' : in the Grenville Library, British Museum. The 

Allow me to suggest to C. R. W. the following | names of the contributors in each county are set 
quotations :— ; : " lout separately, with the amounts of their contri- 
— Pepper. Tr | butions and the dates of the payments. Any 

- y oe a Fi interested in the history of the defence of 

am peppere fdr! Juliet, iii.) England against the Spanish Armada should also 

eats mons Sova peruse the Report on the Arrangements which were 

; ei made for the Internal Defence of these Kingdoms 

I remember seeing an old pepper-pot, dating | when Spain by its Armada projected the Invasion 
probably about the latter part of the seventeenth | and Conquest of England.. . drawn up by Mr. 
or beginning of the eighteenth century, upon which | John Bruce, M.P., and privately printed in 1798. 


was inscribed in quaint characters :— The appendix to this report contains much infor- 
THIS IS ¥* POT mation on this subject. W. P. Courtney. 
OF PEPPER HOT, 15, Queen Anne’s Gate. 
Harry Hems. 
The only English line I can think of or find is Tue Appacy or CampuskenNneTH (5" §. xii. 
| 112 of Goldsmith’s Retaliation :— 21, 73, 130.)—I have no “ views” on the subject 


of Mr. Wuyter’s note. The passages I quoted 
from Mr. Fraser’s introduction to the Cartulary (a 
volume worth looking at, were it only for its beauty) 
give his explanation of the repeated references in 
Lawrence or Gronincer (Not Grénincen) | the abbey writs to the poverty of the canons, not- 
ju S. xii. 127.)—If it be of any use to your cor- withstanding the imposing roll of the properties 


“Who pepper’d the highest was surest to please.” 


Gisspes Ricavup. 
18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


respondent J. H. L. A. to have the translation of | belonging to their house. N. Cyne. 
the arms described in Dutch in his note I here 
subjoin it :— Founerat Armour 1n Cuurcues (5" §. ix. 429 ; 


“His armorial bearings are mi party ; to the left a half | X- 11, 73, 129, 152, 199, 276, 317 ; xi. 73, 178, 
eagle; to the right a bar, on which a star of six points. | 252, 375, 457.)—To the list of churches in which 
The helmet is crowned and bears a star of six points as armour is preserved I can add St. Decuman’s, near 
ae — bear some resemblance to those of | Watchet, in Somersetshire. On iron brackets over 

es V.s the tombs of the Wyndhams are four helmets, all 
* + lof the time of Elizabeth and James I. Three of 

Two Simmtar Eprrapus (5 §. xii. 46.)—The | them are, so far as can be seen from the floor of 
epitaph in Brislington Church quoted by Mr. | the church, too flimsy-looking to be genuine; the 
MarsHaLt commemorates Joshua Rowley Gilpin, | other looks as if it might have been made for use. 
the son of Joshua and Maria Gilpin, who died | All of them are surmounted by the crest of the 
Sept. 9, 1806, aged nineteen years. The futher, Wyndhams, apparently of wood gilded. There are 
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three empty brackets, so that there were probably 
at one time no less than seven helmets, and, as 
some of the brackets have hooks, it is not un- 
likely that coats of arms, gauntlets, or swords once 
hung from them. The sextoness informed me that 
one of the missing helmets fell down some years 
ago. The churchwarden picked up the pieces, and 
the remainder of the history of that helmet is a 
blank ; it was never heard of again. W. H. 


It is stated in the Mirror that the flags, &c., 
carried in procession at the funeral of the great 
Lord Chatham, were hung up in the church near 
his seat at Hayes, in Kent. Are they still there? 

According to Brayley’s History of Surrey, the 
armour of Edward Cecil, Viscount Wimbledon, 
who died in 1638, is arranged in detached portions 
round the chapel on the south side of the chancel 
in which he lies buried. E. Waurorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Some pennons, &c., probably of the Marken- 
fields, have survived the recent “ restoration ” of 
Ripon Minster, and still hang in the north tran- 
sept. =e Be 

Bp. Hatfield's Hal!, Durham. 


Curious Errrarnus (5 §. xi. 346 ; xii. 139.)— 
The epitaph “ Our life is but a winter’s day,” &c., 
is in the churchyard of St. Andrew’s the Less, 
Cambridge, on Stewart, who died 1772, aged 
forty-six, and it can be seen on a tombstone at 
Ecclesfield, near Sheffield. I have seen this epitaph 
also in Llangollen Churchyard, Denbighshire, with 
the two last lines thus :— 

“ Such is our lot—We linger out the day ; 
Who stays the longest has the most to pay.” 

Perhaps the following epitaphs may amuse your 
readers. In the churchyard, South Cave, three 
miles from Welton, Yorkshire, in memory of 
Richard and Susan Scatcherd :— 

“ That Dick loved Sue was very true; 
Perhaps you'll say what's that to you 
That she loved Dick, and in it 's this, 
That Dick loved Sue and that made bliss.” 
Also at Welton, Yorkshire :— 
“ Here lie’s he, ould Jeremy, 

Had seven wives, and eight (sic) times married been ; 

Now here in his age, he lies in his cage 

Under the grass so green.” 

Wituiam Treo, F.R.HLS. 

13, Doughty Street. 


A slightly different version of the second epitaph 
mentioned by Hic er Unique is given in the 
Brighton Herald of Dec. 9, 1815, as occurring in 
Horsham Churchyard, Sussex :— 

* This life is like a winter’s day, 
Some only break their fast and go away ; 
Others stay to dinner and depart full fed ; 
The greatest age but sup and go to bed.” 
Freperick E. Sawrer. 


Brighton 











I have seen the lines “ Our life,” &c., as an 
inscription upon the window of an inn. The first 
two differ from those quoted by Hic er Unique; 

“ Life is an inn ; think, man, this truth upon; 
Some only breakfast, and are quickly gone,” 
Freperick W. Mayr, 
Teddington. 


Srpemen (5™ §. xi. 504; xii. 31, 78.)—It might 
be inferred from Mr. Tomtrnson’s quotation 
from the Annals of Cartmel that the members of 
the vestry at that place were known as “ sidemen” 
so early as 1597. In the extract referred to, bearing 
date May 17 in that year, they are called “the 
xxiiijtie sworne for the weale of the church,” and, 
if I remember right, the word sidemen does not 
occur in the Cartmel church books until 1751, 
The general form of oath required to be taken be- 
fore admission into the “societye and felloweshippe 
of the twenty fourty ” was as follows :— 

“You shall sweare that you shall from time to time 
and att all times hereafter (as neede shall require) bee 
ayding and assisting unto the churchwarden of this p’ish 
of Cartmell, for the well governeinge, proffitte, and goode 
of the churche, as one of the xxiiijtie elected for the 
saide p’ish, as well in advising and assisting of the church- 
wardens for the time being for the good of the church 
as the succeeding churchewardens that hereafter shall be 
from tyme to tyme, in takeing of the accomptes of the 
oulde churchwardens, that the parishioners bee not 
wronged therein, to the best of yor skill and under- 
standinge. Soe helpe you God and by the contents of 
this book.” 

Witiram O. Roper. 


The members of the governing body of the 
parish of Cartmel were not called “sidesmen” in 
the sixteenth century, as would appear from the 
passage quoted by Mr. Tomuinson : until 1751 
they were styled “the twenty-four.” This form 
of vestry was not uncommon in the north of 
Lancashire, and is of great antiquity. Goosnargh, 
Lancaster, and Preston had each its “ twenty-four 
sworn men”; Kirkham has thirty. At Garstang in 
1734 the “twenty-four” were called “ gentlemen 
sidesmen.” For the oath taken at Goosnargh see 
“N. & Q.,” 3° S. vii. 211. Of the origin and 
history of the institution I have given a sketch in 
The History of Goosnargh. 

H. Fisuwick, F.S.A. 


Atrrep Bunn (5 §. xii. 68, 115.)—“ Bunn's 
(Alfred) A Word with Punch, or the respectwe 
Merits of Wronghead, Sleekhead, and Thickhead. 
Woodcuts, 4to., 9s. 6d.” (Sugg’s Catalogue, April, 
1870). I have just come across the above. 

J. F. GAntILyox. 


“Srrane” (5 §. xii. 89, 115.)—The accom- 
panying extract is probably the one referred to by 
Mr. Henry H. Gisss. It is the only instance 
of the word amongst the quotations sent in for 
Philological Society’s new dictionary :— 

“A Knight whereof [Kent] having spent « great 
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Estate at, and reduced himself to one Park and a fait 
Hous in it, was further ambitious to entertain Queen 
Elizabeth (of blessed memorie) at it. To that purpose 
hee had new painted his Gates, with a Coat of Arms, and 
a Motto overwritten, thus, oia VaniTas, in great golden 
letters. The Lord Treasurer Burleigh, attempting to 
read, desired to know of the Knight what hee meaned 
by oia: who told him it stood for omnia. The Lord 
replied, Sir, I strange at it very much, your having made 
your omnia so littl as you have, you notwithstanding 
make your VANITAS so large.”.—Dr. Ed. Hooker, Pre- 
fatorie Epistl to Pordage’s Mystic Divinitie, 1683, p. 40. 
8. J. H. 


Genius “AN INFINITE CAPACITY FOR TAKING 
pains” (5 §. xii. 68, 97, 132.)—The following 
definition, which was, I think, the late Lord 
Lytton’s, epigrammatically expresses the power of 
genius : “ Genius does what it must: talent does 
what it can.” Frances Coins, 

Rosebank, Isleworth. 


Div Str Water Scorr TranstaTe “Gortz 
von Berticnuincen”? (5™ §, xii. 81, 118.)— 
Scott’s translation of Goethe’s drama appeared in 
1799. A short time ago I was struck by the great 
similarity of these two passages :— 

“ So also shudder'd he, 
Not at dog’s howl, or gloom-bird’s hated screech, 
Or the familiar visiting of one 
Upon the first toll of his passing-bell.” 
Keats's Hyperion, bk. i. ll. 170-3 (pub. 1820). 

“Tch wollte lieber das Geheul der Todtenglocke und 
ominiser Vigel, lieber das Gebell des knurrischen Hof- 
hunds Gewissen, lieber wollte ich sie durch den tiefsten 
Schlaf Néren, als von Laufern, Springern und andern 
Bestien das ewige: Schach dem Kinig.”—Githe, G@dtz 
von Berlichingen, Akt ii. sc. 1. 

MERVARID. 

Blairhill, Stirling. 


Tae Init1an FF rx Names, &c. (5 §S. xi. 247, 
391; xii. 57.)—My ancestors almost uniformly 
spelt their names with the # until the middle of 
the last century. I find, however, many instances, 
even as early as the thirteenth century, where it is 
spelt with a single small f. My great-great-grand- 
father signed his will in 1730 “ James ffishwick,” 
ard his widow in 1756 signs “Jennet ffishwick.” 
They had eight children who lived to maturity, 
and they all adopted the capital F and wrote 
“Fishwick.” About the same period the parish 
registers began to drop the ff. 

H. Fisnwick, F.S.A. 


May not the # be simply a remnant of Celtic 
orthography? In the Welsh language the proper 
sound of our f is represented by ff, the single f in 
Welsh being pronounced like our v. M. H. R. 


Owen Swirr (5 S. xii. 68.)—Born at No. 6, 
Angel Court, Great Windmill Street, Haymarket, 
on Feb. 14, 1814; bred a pugilist ; fought in the 
prize ring when fifteen years of age ; won fourteen 
out of sixteen fights ; though a very light weight 


killed two of his opponents ; became a sporting 
publican ; kept the “ Horseshoe ” Tavern, in Tich- 
borne Street, so well known to the betting frater- 
nity and to many patrician patrons on the eve of 
great races; found a refuge at the Licensed 
Victuallers’ Asylum, and died there on June 9 
last. Such is the brief record of a life not blame- 
less or well spent, yet, withal, that of a not un- 
worthy man according to his lights and education. 
His teachers and backers were worse than himself. 


W. E. B. 


Sir Caartes WETHERELL (5" §. xii. 69.)—His 
“death was occasioned by an accident which occurred 
on the 10th of August [1846]. He had been to Smarden 
to view an estate he had thought of purchasing, and 
slept at the ‘ Star’ Inn, Maidstone, on the night of Sun- 
day, the 9th. On the morning of Monday, the 10th, he 
ordered an open fly to proceed to Rochester. He got 
outside on reaching Rocky Hill, and on approaching the 
back entrance to Mr. Milner’s, Preston Hall, the mare 
got her tail over the reins, and on the driver loosening 
them to disentangle them naturally slightly increased 
her pace. This apparently frightened Sir Charles, who 
caught hold of the off rein, and immediately the horse 
started, drew the carriage over a heap of stones, and 
overturned it. Sir Charles fell on the side of his head ; 
he partly recovered sensibility on the fourth day, but 
subsequently relapsed, and died on Monday, the 17th. 
A coroner's jury returned their verdict, ‘ Death from 
concussion of the brain.’”—Annual Register for 1846, 
App., p. 279. 

He died at Preston Hall, and was interred in 
the Benchers’ vault of the Inner Temple. 

C. W. Empsoy. 


“Lanurnum” (5 §. xii. 69.)—The following 
passage occurs in Thomas Martyn’s edition of 
Philip Miller’s Gardener's and Botanist’s Dic- 
tionary, 1797, sub voce “ Cytisus” :— 

“He [Haller] also remarks that the Latin name 
laburnum was evidently formed from the Alpine name 
Uaubours. Formerly it was called in English bean- 
trefoil and peascod-tree, but the Latin name has pre- 
vailed over these. In German it is Bohnen)aum, and in 
Freneh cytise des Alpes, aubours, and faux ébénier.” 

A.D. 

The laburnum is mentioned several times by 
Pliny, and the name is, no doubt, much older than 
his time. I would rather connect it etymologically 
with labor, I fall, slide, glide ; labundus, falling, 
sliding. To a rustic eye the drooping character of 
the yellow clusters is what mainly distinguishes 
the shrub. The Berkshire plant-name for labur- 
num—* golden chain ”—gives the same idea more 
faintly. But Tennyson exactly formulates the 
tree as it would strike a child or a poet :-— 

“ Laburnums dropping-wells of fire.” 
In Memoriam, sec. 81. 
The labrusca, or wild vine, may be connected with 
the same root. Zero. 


The etymology is unknown, and it is far better 





to say so than to guess. The “etymology ” from 
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labor is, of course, wrong (1) because it does not 
account for the u before r; (2) because it does not 
account for the suffix -num; and (3) because you 
have to make up a reason for connecting the two 
words. It may be taken as a general rule that all 
etymologies requiring a “‘ because” are to be 
regarded with suspicion. Watter W. SKear. 


Tue Bisviocrarny oF THE LITERATURE CON- 
NECTED WitH Pore AND HIS QuarRRELs (5 §, 
xii. 6, 36, 71, 89, 110.)—I suspect this is a scarce 
tract. It was afterwards republished in vol. iii. 

12 of the Miscellanies (by Pope and Swift), 
Lond., B. Motte, 1732, 8vo. I describe the tract 
from a copy before me, following F. G.’s whole- 
some advice :— 

22. “A Further Account of the most Deplorable Con- 

dition of Mr. Edmund Curll, Bookseller, since his being 
Poison'd on the 28th of March. To be publish’'d Weekly. 
London. Printed, and Sold by all the Publishers, Mer- 
curies, and Hawkers, within the Bills of Mortality. 
1716.” Half title, title-page, pp. 22, 8vo. 
This is, of course, the sequel to The Full and True 
Account of a Horrid and Barbarous Revenge by 
Poison on the Body of Mr. Edmund Curll, &c. 
Lowndes enters this last under “ Pope,” but omits 
the sequel, of which, therefore, a full description 
may be worth giving. A. 


Hawrnorne’s “ Mosses rrom an Otp MANSsE” 
(5™ 8. xii. 47, 135.)—Messrs. G. Routledge & Sons 
published an edition of this in 1851. 

Sr. Swit. 


Dorsetsaire Toast (5" §, x. 306, 375, 412; 
xi, 78.)—Is there any evidence that the lines men- 
tioned by C. H. as a Dorsetshire toast are peculiar 
to that county? I remember that a few years 
back I often heard them at harvest homes in 
Sussex. The words of the song in which they 
occur were lately, at my request, sent to me by the 
man who generally sang the song (differing but 
little from the version sent to “N. & Q.” by Mr. 
J.S. Upat), and who wrote that he had known 
the song as long as he could remember. It may 
probably be a harvest home toast in general use in 
different parts of England. GESE. 

Brighton. 


Repcoats (5" §. xii. 27, 134.)—I believe it may 
be proved from ancient authors that red was the 
prevailing colour of the soldier’s clothing, probably 
of his tunic :-— 

“ Roma magis fuscis vestitur, Gallia ruasis : 
Et placet hic pueris militibusque color.” 
Martial, xiv. epig. 129. 
And to this custom Isjdore, who lived in the 
seventh century, also alludes: “ Russata quam 
greece Pheeniceam vocant, nos coccineam ; hac sub 
consulibus Romani usi sunt milites, unde etiam 
voissati vocabantur” (Orig. xix. 22). Consequently 
it was changed at that time, but that red was still 





the colour of the uniform under the later emperors 
is proved by Tertullian, who, speaking of a Chris. 
tian martyr soldier, says, “‘ Nunc russatus sanguine 
suo” (De Corona Mil., c. i.). Also among the 
— sent by Valerianus to Claudius, then 
egionary tribune, figure “tunicas russas militares” 
(Poll., Claud., 14). Vv. & 


“Kempt” or “ Kempe” (5™ §, xi. 223, 294.)— 
Kempt, kjempe, or kempe is the Danish word for 
a soldier. In some parts of Scotland, before the 
days of reaping machines, when the reapers were 
striving with each other on the harvest field who 
should reap best and quickest, it was called 
“kemping.” The word is also used in connexion 
with a boys’ game. The seed stalks of the com- 
mon rib-grass are pulled; they are then called 
“kemps.” Taking them singly, boys endeavour 
with alternate blows to take off as many of the 
heads of the “kemps” of their opponents as possible. 
This also is called “ kemping.” C. 


De Lavune Famity (5" §. xi. 468, 509 ; xii. 29, 
53, 98, 117.)—Cotonet Cuester has obligingly 
enabled me to, in part, reply to my own question. 
The Lady Abergavenny who became the second 
wife of John, first Earl Delawarr, was not Elizabeth, 
the widow of George, twelfth Lord, but Anne, 
widow of George, eleventh Lord. This is clearly 
proved by the special marriage licence issued by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, June 8, 1744, for 
“the Rt. Hon. John, Lord De la Warr, widower, 
and Anne, Lady Dowager Bergavenny, widow.” 
It is to be noted that the mistake as to the lady 
in the earlier editions of Collins’s Peerage, although 
corrected in the last edition (by Brydges), has yet 
crept into recent works of this kind. 

W. Dz Pixk. 
Leigh, Lancashire. 


“ Harts,” tHe Otpest HerepiTary SURNAME 
on Recorp (5 S. xi. 466; xii. 55, 136.)—In 
Italy and Spain many surnames continue un- 
changed since the Roman times. Of Italian sur- 
names of that kind I have none present to my mind 
at this moment. Of Spanish names I remember 
two, Civilis and Britto. Both are still common in 
Portugal as well as in Spain, especially Britto. 
They will be found in the index of Roman names 
in Huebner’s Inscript. Hispan. Latina. 7 


“ Sxyrrack” (5 S. xii. 69, 117.)—The follow- 
ing information respecting this term, which I have 
picked up from various sources, may perhaps be of 
interest to your readers. Skyrack, 1.¢. shire oak, 
is from scyran, Old English, to cut, as we cut 





shares, with shears ; ec, Old English, an oak. There 
| being no standing armies in Saxon times, all youths 
| of fourteen years and upwards were to be brought 
| to do suit and service, to be sworn to uphold the law, 
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and to take share in the defence of the district. 
These districts were called wzpentakes, because 
they took their weapons (wepen, a weapon) when 
called upon, and touched the stone or centre when 
they swore their oaths. A division of this kind 
still remains in the parish of Leeds, and is called 
the wapentake of Morley. In the township of 
Headingley there still remains the skire or shire 
oak, magnificent in its decay after the lapse of 
many centuries. Mr. Isaac Taylor says that the 
word wapentake tells us of the defensive military 
organization of the Danes. N. GREENWELL. 


See Allen’s Hist. of Yorks., ii. 564-5, for much 
interesting information on the subject. There are 
in the parish of Harborne, co. Staffs., two cottages 
called “The Three Shire Oak,” occupying the site 
of an old oak which formerly stood there, and 
which, it is said, stood also in three shires, viz. 
Worcester, Salop, and Stafford. As the lane in 
which these cottages are situated has recently 
been christened “ Three Shire Oaks Road ” by the 
Local Board, whose liberties with several other 
curious and ancient names in the neighbourhood I 
hope one day to chronicle in “ N. & Q.,” I may 
perhaps here be allowed to record the old and 
correct denomination. 

W. F. Marsu Jackson. 


In the Gent. Mag., 1809, p. 32, is an interesting 
paper on a large elm tree in Basingstoke, which has 
recently been cut down. H, G. C. 


SHAKSPEARE IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE : MARLOWE 
(5% §. xii. 101.) —There is much that is interesting 
in this note, but the connexion of Marlowe with 
the subject is utterly conjectural and far from con- 
vincing. There is no evidence that Shakespeare 
advised Marlowe to write his Edward II. And it 
is unlikely, for Marlowe was the better educated 
man, and at the time the more advanced dramatic 
writer, and the example of historical plays had 
been set. The explanation of slight irregularities 
of metre by an introduction of Gloucestershire 
dialect is unconvincing, and even rather ludicrous. 
No doubt “sworn,” i. 1, 83, is a dissyllable, an 
instance of a habit (easily to be illustrated from 
other writers) of pronouncing a short vowel closely 
before or after a letter 1 or r; so Mowbéry, 1. 111; 
chapélain, 1. 195; mushiroom, i. 4, 284 (see 
Abbott’s Shakespearian Grammar, § 477). Instead 
of reading “ Earl” as a dissyllable, it is better to 
count it a monosyllabic foot, as is not uncommon 
in Chaucer, ¢.g. Prol., 391, and in Shakespeare and 
other dramatic writers. It is perhaps dangerous 
to follow Dr. Abbott in assigning to Shakespeare 
“the plural of the Northern dialect,” but to ex- 
plain Marlowe’s metre by saying Shakespeare may 





have been in Gloucestershire, may have picked up 
provincialisms, may have talked them to Marlowe, | 
and that Marlowe may have adopted them, is | 


more than is credible. It may be safely said that 


| Marlowe’s writings are particularly free from pro- 


vincialisms, and that no evidence of the kind can 
fairly be gathered from Edward II, in support of 
the theory. ~ 20 not see how the play can be 
called “a pecuiarly Gloucestershire subject.” 
Scarcely any of the action takes place in Glouces- 
tershire ; neither the “daughter to the Earl of 
Gloucester” nor “ Berkeley” is provincial in any 
way ; none of the other persone are of that county. 
Act ii. sc. 2 and Act iv. sc. 5 may be assigned to 
Gloucestershire possibly, but they are scenes 
without local colouring ; and the murder scene, 
Act v. sc. 5, belongs of course to Gloucestershire, 
but it has no local allusion or colour which does 
not come from Holinshed or Stow, save, perhaps, 
the notice of the king living “in the dungeon” 
instead of “over it,” which I am told does not 
agree with local tradition. Indeed, Marlowe is every- 
where the poet working on an interesting historical 
subject, got up very accurately from books. He 
keeps strictly to history except where he intro- 
duces allusions to events of his own days, as 
i. 4, 96-105; but his knowledge of provincial 
England and English is little, if at all, shown. 
0. W. Tancock. 


Perks is a very common name in this place. 
There is another Wodmancote in this county, 
between Bishop’s Cleeve and Winchcombe. One 
of Justice Shallow’s friends was Will Squele, a 
Cotswold man (2 Henry IV., Act iii. se. 2). I 
send these notelets valeant quantillulum. 

P. J. F. Gantitioy, 

Cheltenham, 


So late as 1812 the Hill, Stinchcombe, was in 
the occupation of the Purchas family. In the 
obituary of the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. ii., 
1812, I find the following notice: “ At Margate, 
in his seventy-fifth year, J. Purchas, Esq., of 
Stinchcombe Hill, near Dursley, Gloucestershire.” 

J. We th Fe 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Church Bells of Northamptonshire, their Inscriptions, 
Traditions, and Peculiar Uses. With Chapters on 
Bells and the Northants Bellfounders. By Thomas 
North, F.S.A. (Leicester, Samuel Clarke.) 

One after another the bell lists of the different counties 

are being collected and published, and none of them 

better than those which have been undertaken by Mr. 

North. In The Church Bells of Leicestershire he com- 

menced an account of the campanology of the diocese of 

Peterborough, which the present volume carries on, and 

a third is promised on the bells of Rutland. Each 

volume is complete in itself, and, as the title sets forth, 

is a good deal more than a dry list of bells; and the 
introductory chapters, though, as the author says, they 
contain little which is new to professed “campanists,” 
give a good deal of information in a concise and readable 
form, and will be useful to all to whom the study of bells 
isnew. These chapters have been revised since their 
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first appearance in the Leicestershire volume, and as 
they will probably also form part of that on Rutland, we 
take the liberty of suggesting to Mr. North that he is not 
strong in liturgical lore. Some of his mistakes are very 
curious. For instance, in two or three places the part 
of the Communion Service from the offertory to the end 
is called the “ post-Communion office”; and on p. 374, 
“ morrow mass” is explained as “‘ apparently aterm used 
for early matins.” In a further revision these and the 
like should be corrected ; and we notice that Mr. North 
has amongst his correspondents at least one learned in 
ritual, who would no doubt lend his aid. The main body of 
the book is taken up with the accounts of the bells of each 
separate church in the county; and here we are given 
not only a description of what is there now, but a history 
of the bells of the parish so far back as anything can be 
learned about them, beginning generally with the in- 
ventories of 1552. At Fawsley the identical ring of four 
bells mentioned at that date still hangs in the steeple— 
an exceedingly rare case—and we wish Mr. North 
had given us the notes they sound. Perhaps even 
more interesting than the bells themselves are the usages 
connected with them, which we wish every historian of 
bells collected as carefully as Mr. North has done, for 
they are gradually disappearing and being changed. It 
is curious. that so many bell-ringing customs of the 
Middle Ages survive in spite of the efforts made to put 
them down in the sixteenth century. In rural parishes 
the convenience of a bell sounding at known times has 
n° doubt caused the continuance of many daily bells, but 
it will not account for everything that is kept. The 
illustrations are both numerous and good. Many of the 
stamps are necessarily old friends, but it was right to 
give them all. We are not quite reconciled to the 
arrangement by which they all come twice over. It is 
convenient for reference, but it adds to the bulk of a 
volume which is already a large handful. 


The Tron Kirk, Edinburgh. A Lecture by William 
Findlay, Assistant to the Rev. W. C. E. Jamieson, 
one of the Ministers of Edinburgh. (Edinburgh, W. 
Gardiner.) 

Mr. Finpiay, with the laudable object of interesting 

others besides the members of his congregation in the 

fortunes of an historical place of worship, has gathered 
together the disjecta membra of the story of that 
portion of the “ Gritt Kirk” of St. Giles, known as the 

Tron. The present building, which Mr. Findlay’s zeal, 

somewhat outrunning facts, covers with the halo of a 

“hoar antiquity,” is in reality only about two hundred 

and forty years old. There are churches still in use by 

the Scottish Establishment which are much more vener- 
able in point of years. But it is true enough that few 
have a closer connexion with the varied phases of post- 

Reformation ecclesiastical history than John Knox’s old 

parish, and we sympathize with Mr. Findlay in his 

desire that some kindly hand may, ere it be too late, save 
the Tron Kirk from decay. 


Wild Oats. By Cave Winscom, Author of Tso¢, Waves 
and Caves, Camden, and other Poems. (Pickering & 


Co.) 

Fabella Mostellariea; or, Devonshire and Wiltshire 
Stories in Verse. Including Specimens of the Devon- 
shire Dialect. (London, Hamilton Adams & Co.; 
Exeter, Henry S. Eland.) 

“Witp Oats” is a short story in verse—modern matter 

treated in a decidedly modern manner, not without 

technical ability and feeling. There is scarcely enough 
to keep it alive; but the author might, if he chose, do 
something better worth doing than fall in with the hol- 
lowness which marks the superficial section of society. 
Fabella Mostellaria is simply a book of ordinary verse, 





——. 


| without even the technical excellence now com 
enough reached by writers. The specimens of Devon. 


shire dialect do not excel even in that line. 


Messas. Ketty & Co. have recently issued a new 
edition of their Post Office Directories for the counties 
of Northumberland and Durham, and for the North ang 
East Ridings of Yorkshire. The antiquarian portion hag 
been very much enlarged, and now contains such a variety 
of most useful archzological, antiquarian, and architeg. 
tural details as to make eagh volume an interesting 
graphical work. Readersof “N. & Q.” will findin¢ 
two volumes a great deal of matter that will be newt 
them with respect to the Roman Wall, and to such 
mansions as Upsall Castle, Everingham Park, and such 
interesting parish churches as that of Cleasby, in whieh 
Dr. Robinson, the celebrated diplomatist, afterwards 
Bishop of London, lies buried. 

In Mr. George Long, M.A., some time Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and Professor in University College, 
London, we have lost a scholar of the old-fashioned 
as well as an accomplished man of letters. He wil 
remembered best, perhaps, by the work which he 
lovingly devoted to the elucidation of his favourite author, 
Cesar, but he will also, we cannot doubt, be handed 
down to posterity as the historian of the Decline of the 
Roman Republic. “ Sit ei terra levis!” 

A postuumovs work of the late Mr. R. R. Brash on 
the Ogam Jascribed Monuments of the Gaedhil in the 
British Islands will shortly appear. The work is edited 
by Mr. George M. Atkinson, and contains fifty photo 
lithographic plates from drawings of the principal mona- 
ments on which the Ogamic characters are found, 
Messrs, George Bell & Sons are the publishers. 


PNotices ta Corresponvents. 


We must call special attention to the following notice: 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

R. T. S.—We do not remember to have received the 
paper referred to; but reference was made to Mr. Christ 
mas’s various communications upon numismatice in our 
last volume, p. 394. 

V. 8. and other correspondents, when sending com- 
munications on various subjects to “N. & Q.,” will 
greatly oblige us by writing them on separate piecesof 
paper. 

R. C. Hops (Scarborough.)—asks whether the custom 
of casting for Bibles in church on Whitsun Tuesday 
still obtains at St. Ives. 

D. C. E.—Under the circumstances, we shall feel 
obliged by your sending the first two parts. 

A. 8. A.—We hope to use the last Note. A proofof 
the other one will be sent, probably next week. 

H. D. C.—We were enabled afterwards to send it 
Dursley. 

J. How.—Ghazipir, India. 

LiawTuun (Oxford).—Hengist. 


NOTICS. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries ’”— Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 2, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; ad 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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